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OUR AIM OF TRUTH 
Tue Eprror 


N the first issue of BLACKFRIARS, which appeared in April 

1920, Fr Vincent McNabb introduced the review with an 

article whose title we use again. ‘In our aim of finding and 
telling the truth we will not primarily concern ourselves with 
what is good; or only with that highest good, the Truth. This is 
but to realise that transcendentals, such as truth, must be sought 
for their own sake or they will not be found in their fulness. 
Truth-seeking and truth-telling must not be blended and weakened 
with enquiries into the economic, political, ethical or theological 
value of the truth. Men should not accept the findings of science 
because they are useful; nor the axioms of mathematics because of 
their economic value. So too it is a kind of unconscious treason 
to believe in God (if that were possible) because it profits us in this 
world or in the next. To serve the truth otherwise than because 
it is true is to withhold from the altar some of the sacrifice.’ 

So absolute a definition of the aim of this journal, appearing as 
it did and does under the auspices of an Order whose simple device 
is Veritas, was indeed imperative. It seemed at the time an aim so 
little likely to attract that Fr Vincent could go on to express the 
fear that “BLACKFRIARS, in its witness to the truth, may have as 
short a career as the Holy Innocents’. In this he was wrong. For 
more than thirty years BLACKFRIARS has continued to appear, and 
—we may hope—has continued to be faithful to the purpose of 
its foundation. It has lived through a period that has seen grave 
inroads into the primacy of truth. War and economic disaster have 
made even the gloomy prospects of 1920 seem light in retrospect. 
And the territory which it should be its business to — and to 
interpret has grown vaster and infinitely more complex. 

The survival of BLackrruars is due primarily to the consistent 
support of its readers. In 1920 the Editor began with a warning 
that ‘in these days of inflated prices, when in matters relating to 
printing a shilling barely represents a pre-war fourpence, our 
most pressing peril is the financial one’. It needs no ae 
argument to explain how much more pressing is that peril in 

1951. With this double number, BLackrriars for the first time in 
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~ thirty years is obliged to ask its subscribers to meet costs which are 


now at least five times what they were in 1920. Even at two 
shillings a copy, with an annual subscription rate of one guinea, 
a monthly review can scarcely hope to avoid financial loss. But 
we remain confident that our readers will continue their support 
and will indeed do their best to extend it, for it is certainly true 
that the need for a critical review, committed to the truth and its 
application in the world of today, was never so urgent. 

The work of publishing a review such as this should be a 

co-operative one, in which editor, contributors and readers have 
all an essential function. It is hoped to arrange in the autumn 
meetings in London and other centres where those interested in 
BLACKFRIARS and in the extension of its work may come together, 
so that the association of the review may be strengthened by 
personal contact and discussion. It would be useful if interested 
readers would write to the Editor at Blackfriars, Oxford, with 
suggestions for such meetings. 
. In the meantime, the present number may be a reminder of the 
continuing need of a Christian and a critical judgment, inspired as 
it must be by the single service of truth. In an imperfect world 
this can be but imperfectly accomplished, but we may be per- 
mitted to end, as we began, with Fr Vincent McNabb: ‘Little 
things are little things, but little beginnings may be great things. 
Little groups, who have the words of Christ and who have a 
words of St Thomas Aquinas, will have their effect. This effect 
will not be seen before I am only a memory. It will be seen.’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HISTORY 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


HE problem of the relations of Christianity to History 

has been very much complicated and, I think, obscured 

by the influence of nineteenth-century philosophy. 
Almost all the great idealist philosophers of that century, like 
Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, constructed elaborate philosophies 
of history which had a very considerable influence on the his- 
torians, especially in Germany, and on the theologians also. All 
these systems were inspired or coloured by Christian ideas and 
they were consequently eagerly accepted by Christian theologians 
for apologetic purposes. And thus there arose an alliance between 
idealist philosophy and German theology which became charac- 
teristic of the Liberal Protestant movement and dominated 
religious thought both on the continent and in this country during 
the later nineteenth century. 

Today the situation is entirely changed. Both philosophic 
idealism and liberal Protestantism have been widely discredited 
and have been replaced by logical positivism and by the dialectic 
theology of the Barthians. The road that the idea of a Christian 
philosophy of history has also suffered from the reaction against 
philosophic idealism. It is difficult to distinguish the authentic and 
original element in the Christian view of history from the philo- 
sophic accretions and interpretations of the last century and a half, 
so that you will find modern representatives of orthodox Chris- 
tianity like Mr C. S. Lewis questioning the possibility of a 
Christian interpretation of history, and declaring that the =a 
posed connection between Christianity and Historicism is largely 
an illusion. 

If we approach the subject from a purely philosophical point 
of view there is a good deal to justify Mr Lewis’s scepticism. For 
the classical tradition of Christian philosophy as represented by 
Thomism has devoted jcc little attention to the prob- 
lem of history, while the philosphers who set the highest value on 
history and insist most diag on the close relation between 
Christianity and history, such as Collingwood and Croce and 
1 In his article on ‘Historicism’ in The Month, October, 1950. 
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Hegel, are not themselves Christian and may perhaps have tended 
to interpret Christianity in terms of their own ee mer 

Let us therefore — any philosophical discussion and 
consider the matter on the basis of the original theological data 
of historic Christianity without any attempt to justify or criticise 
them on philosophical grounds. There is no great difficulty in 
doing this, since the classical tradition of Christian philosophy as 
represented by Thomism has never devoted much attention to 
the problem of history. Its tradition has been Hellenic and 
Aristotelian, whereas the Christian interpretation of history is 
derived from a different source. It is Jewish rather than Greek, 
and finds its fullest expression in the primary documents of the 
Christian faith—the writings of the Hebrew prophets and in the 
New Testament itself. 

Thus the Christian view of history is not a secondary element 
derived by philosophical reflection ‘Senn the study of history. It 
lies at the very heart of Christianity and forms an integral part of 
the Christian faith. Hence there is no Christian ‘philosophy of 
history’ in the strict sense of the word. There is, instead, a Christian 
history and a Christian theology of history, and it is not too much 
to say that without them there would be no such thing as Chris- 
tianity. For Christianity, together with the religion of Israel out 
of which it was. born, are historical religions in a sense to which 
none of the other world religions can lay claim—not even Islam, 
though this comes nearest to them in this respect. 

Hence it is very difficult, perhaps even impossible, to explain the 
Christian view of history to a non-Christian, since it is necessary 
to accept the Christian faith in order to understand the Christian 
view of history, and those who reject the idea of a divine reve- 
lation are necessarily obliged to reject the Christian view of his- 
tory as well. And even those who are prepared to accept in theory 
the principle of divine revelation—of the manifestation of a 
religious truth which surpasses human reason—may still find it 
hard to face the enormous paradoxes of Christianity. 

That God should have chosen an obscure Palestinian tribe—not 
a | Sar civilised or attractive tribe either—to be the vehicle 
of his universal purpose for humanity, is difficult to believe. But 
that this purpose should have been finally realised in the person 
of a Galilean peasant executed under Tiberius, and that this event 
was the turning point in the life of mankind and the key to the 
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314 
meaning of history—all this is so hard for the human mind to 
accept that even the Jews themselves were scandalised, while to 
= Greek philosophers and the secular historians it seemed sheer 
olly. 

Ssmechchen, these are the foundations of the Christian view 
of history, and if we cannot accept them it is useless to elaborate 
idealistic theories and call them a Christian philosophy of history, 
as has often been done in the past. 

For the Christian view of history is not merely a belief in the 
direction of history by divine providence, it is a belief in the 
intervention by God in the life of mankind by direct action at 
certain definite points in time and place. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation which is the central doctrine of the Christian faith is 
also the centre of history, and thus it is natural and appropriate 
that our traditional Christian history is framed in a chronological 
system which takes the year of the Incarnation as its point of 
reference and reckons its annals backwards and forwards from 
this fixed centre. 

No doubt it may be said that the idea of divine incarnation is 
not iar to Christianity. But if we look at the typical examples 
of these non-Christian theories of divine incarnation, such as the 
orthodox Hindu expression of it in the Bhagavad-gita, we shall 
see that it has no such significance for history, as the Christian 
doctrine possesses. It is not only that the divine figure of Khrishna 
is mythical and unhistorical, it is that no divine incarnation is 
regarded as unique but as an example of a recurrent process which 

ts itself again and again ad infinitum in the eternal recurrence 
of the cosmic cycle. 

It was against such ideas as represented by the Gnostic theosophy 
that St Irenaeus asserted the uniqueness of the Christian revelation 
and the necessary relation between the divine unity and the unity 
of history—‘that there is one Father the creator of Man and one 
Son who fulfils the Father’s will and one human race in which the 
mysteries of God are worked out so that the creature conformed 
and incorporated with his son is brought to perfection’. 

For the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is not simply a 
theophany—a revelation of God to Man; it is a new creation— 
the introduction of a new spiritual principle which gradually 

leavens and transforms human nature into something new. The 
history of the human race hinges on this unique divine event 
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which gives spiritual unity to the whole historic process. First 
there is the history of the Old Dispensation which is the story of 
the providential preparation of mankind for the Incarnation when ~ 
‘the fulness of time’, to use St Paul’s expression, had come. 
Secondly there is the New Dispensation which is the working out — 
of the Incarnation in the life of the Christian Church. And finally 
there is the realisation of the divine purpose in the future: in the —~ 
final establishment of the Kingdom of God when the harvest of 
this world is reaped. Thus the Christian conception of history is 
essentially unitary. It has a beginning, a centre, and an end. This 
beginning, this centre, and this end transcend history; they are not 
historical events in the ee sense of the word, but acts of 
divine creation to which the whole process of history is subord- 
inate. For the Christian view of history is a vision of history 
sub specie aeternitatis, an interpretation of time in terms of eternity 
and of human events in the light of divine revelation. And thus 
Christian history is inevitably apocalyptic, and the apocalypse is 
the Christian substitute for “a secular philosophies of history. 

But this involves a revolutionary reversal and transposition of 
historical values and judgments. For the real meaning of history 
is not the apparent meaning that historians have studied and 
philosophers have attempted to explain. The world-transforming 
events which changed the whole course of human history have 
occurred as it were under the surface of history unnoticed by the 
historians and the philosophers. This is the great paradox of the 
gospel, as St Paul asserts with such tremendous force. The great 
mystery of the divine purpose which has been hidden throughout 
the ages has now been manifested in the sight of heaven and earth 
by the apostolic ministry. Yet the world has not been able to 
accept it, because it has been announced by unknown insignificant 
men in a form which was inacceptable and incomprehensible to 
the higher culture of the age, alike Jewish and Hellenistic. The 
Greeks demand philosophical theories, the Jews demand historical 
proof. But the answer of Christianity is Christ crucified—verbum 
crucis—the story of the Cross: a scandal to the Jews and an 
absurdity to the Greeks. It is only when this tremendous paradox 
with its reversal of all hitherto accepted standards of judgment 
has been accepted that the meaning of human life and human 

istory can be understood. For St Paul does not of course mean to 
deny the value of understanding or to affirm that history is without 
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a meaning. What he asserts is the mysterious and transcendent 
character of the true knowledge—‘the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world to our glory which none of the 
rulers of this world know’.2 And in the same way he fully 
accepted the Jewish doctrine of a sacred history which would 
jelly the ways of God to man. What he denied was an external 
justification by the manifest triumph of the Jewish national hope. 
The ways of God were deeper and more mysterious than that, 
so that the fulfilment of prophecy towards which the whole 
history of Israel had tended had been concealed from Israel by 
the scandal of the Cross. Nevertheless the Christian interpretation 
of history as we see it in the New Testament and the writings of 
the Fathers follows the pattern which had already been laid down 
in the Old Testament and in Jewish tradition. 

There is, in the first place, a sacred history in the strict sense, that 
is to say, the story of God’s dealings with his people and the ful- 
filment of his eternal purpose in and through them. And, in the 
second place, there is the interpretation of external history in the 
light of this central purpose. This took the form of a theory of 
successive world ages and successive world empires, each of which 
had a part to play in the divine drama. The theory of the world 
ages, which ones incorporated in the Jewish apocalyptic 
tradition and was ultimately taken over by Christian apocalyptic, 
was not however Jewish in origin. It was widely diffused through- 
out the ancient world in Hellenistic times and probably goes back 
in origin to the tradition of Babylonian cosmology and astral 
theology. The theory of the world empires, on the other hand, 
is distinctively biblical in spirit and belongs to the central message 
of Hebrew prophecy. For the Divine Judgment which it was 
mission of the prophets to declare was not confined to the chosen 
people. The rulers of the Gentiles were also the instruments of 
divine judgment, even though they did not understand the 
Pp that they served. of the world empires in turn had 
its divinely appointed task to perform, and when the task was 
finished their power came to an end and they gave place to their 
successors. 

Thus the meaning of history was not to be found in the history 
of the world empires themselves” They were not ends but means, 
and the inner significance of history was to be found in the 

2 Col. ii., cf. Eph. iii. 
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apparently insignificant development of the people of God. Now 
this cauliote view of history was taken over by the Christian 
Church and applied on a wider and universal scale. The divine 
event which had changed the course of history had also broken 
down the barrier between Jews and the Gentiles, and the two 
separated parts of humanity had been made one in Christ, the 
corner-stone of the new world edifice. The Christian attitude to 
secular history was indeed the same as that of the prophets; and 
the Roman Empire was regarded as the successor of the old world 
empires, like Babylon and Persia. But now it was seen that the 
Gentile world as well as the chosen people were being provi- 
dentially guided towards a common spiritual end. And this end 
was no longer conceived as the restoration of Israel and the 
gathering of all the exiles from among the Gentiles. It was the 
gathering together of all the spiritually living elements through- 
out seahind into a new spiritual society. The Roman prophet 
Hermas in the second century describes the process in the vision 
of the white tower that was being built among the waters, by 
tens of thousands of men who were bringing stones dragged from 
the deep sea or collected from the twelve mountains which 
symbolise the different nations of the world. Some of these stones 
were rejected and some were chosen to be used for the building. 
And when he asks ‘concerning the times and whether the end is 
yet’, he is answered: ‘Do you not see that the tower is still in 
process of building: When the building has been finished, the 
end comes.’ 

This vision shows how Christianity transfers the meaning of 
history from the outer world of historic events to the inner 
world of spiritual change, and how the latter was conceived as the 
dynamic element in history and as a real world-transforming 
power. But it also shows how the primitive Christian sense of an 
imminent end led to a foreshortening of the time scale and dis- 
tracted men’s attention from the problem of the future destinies 
of human civilisation. It was not until the time of the conversion 
of the Empire and the peace of the Church that Christians were 
able to make a distinction between the end of the age and the end 
of the world, and to envisage the prospect of a Christian age and 
civilisation which was no millennial kingdom but a field of con- 
tinual effort and conflict. 

This view of history found its classical expression in St Augus- 
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tine’s work on The City of God which interprets the course of 
universal history as an unceasing conflict between two dynamic 
principles embodied in two societies and social orders—the City 
of Man and the City of God, Babylon and Jerusalem, which run 
their course side by side, intermingling with one another and 
sharing the same temporal goods and the same temporal evils, 
but separated from one another by an infinite spiritual gulf. 
Thus St Augustine sees history as the meeting point of time and 
eternity. History is a unity because the same divine power which 
shows itself in the order of nature from the stars down to the 
feathers of the bird and the leaves of the tree also governs the rise 
and fall of kingdoms and empires. But this divine order is con- 
tinually being deflected by the downward gravitation of human 
nature to its own selfish ends—a force which attempts to build 
its own world in those political structures that are the organised 
expression of human ambition and lust for power. This does not, 
however, mean that St Augustine identifies the state as such with 
the civitas terrena and condemns it as essentially evil. On the 
contrary, he shows that its true end—the maintaining of temporal 
peace—is a good which is in agreement with the higher good of 
the City of God, so that the state in its true nature is not so much 
the expression of self-will and the lust for power as a necessary 
barrier which defends human society from being destroyed by 
these forces of destruction. It is only when war and not peace is 
made the end of the state that it becomes identified with the 
civitas terrena in the bad sense of the word. But we see only too 
well that the predatory state that lives by war and conquest is an 
historical reality, and St Augustine’s judgment on secular history 
is a predominantly pessimistic one which sees the kingdoms of 
this world as founded in injustice and extending themselves by 
war and oppression. The ideal of temporal peace which is in- 
herent in the idea of the state is never strong enough to overcome 
the dynamic force of human self-will, and therefore the whole 
course of history apart from divine grace is the record of successive 
attempts to build towers of Babel which are frustrated by the 
inherent selfishness and greed of human nature. 

The exception, however, is all-important. For the blind forces 
of instinct and human passion are not the only powers that rule 
the world. God has not abandoned his creation. He communicates 
to man by the grace of Christ and the action of the Spirit the 
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ied wer of divine love which alone is capable of trans- 
orming human nature. As the natural force of self-love draws 
down the world to multiplicity and disorder and death, the 
supernatural power of the love of God draws it back to unity and 
order and life. And it is here that the true unity and significance 
of history is to be found. For love, in St Augustine’s theory, is the 
principle of society, and as the centrifugal and destructive power 
of self-love creates the divided — of the civitas terrena, so the 
unitive and creative power of divine love creates the eee of God, 
the society that unites all men of good will in an eternal fellowship 
which is progressively realised in the course of the ages. 

Thus St Augustine, more perhaps than any other Christian 
thinker, emphasises the social character of the Christian doctrine 
of salvation. For ‘whence’, he writes, ‘should the City of God 
originally begin or progressively develop or ultimately attain its 
end unless the life of the saints were a social one?’3 But at the same 
time he makes the individual soul and not the state or the 
civilisation the real centre of the historic process. Wherever the 
power of divine love moves the human will there. the City of 
God is being built. Even the Church which is the visible sacra- . 
mental organ of the City of God is not identical with it, since, as 
he writes, in God’s foreknowledge there are many who seem to 
be outside whg are within and many who seem to be within who 
are outside.4 So there are those outside the communion of es v 
Church ‘whom the Father, who sees in secret, crowns in secret’! wv - 
For the two Cities interpenetrate one another in such a way and / a 
to such a degree that ‘the earthly kingdom exacts service from the / 
kingdom Ps heaven and the kingdom of heaven exacts service 
from the earthly city’.6 

It is impossible to exaggerate the influence of St Augustine’s 
thought on the development of the Christian view of history and 
on the whole tradition of Western historiography, which follows 
quite a different course from that of Eastern and Byzantine 
historiography. It is true that the modern reader who expects to 
find in St Augustine a philosophy of history in the modern sense, 
and who naturally turns to the historical portions of his great 


3 De Civ. Dei. xix. V. 

4 De bapt., V. 38. 

5 De Vera Religione, vi, 11. 
6 In Psalmos, li, 4. 
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work, especially Books XV to XVIII, is apt to be grievously dis- 
appointed, like the late Professor who the 
De Civitate Dei contains neither philosophy nor history but merely 
theology and fiction. But though St Augustine was never a 
Christian historian such as Eusebius, his work had a far more 
revolutionary effect on Western thought. In the first place, he 
impressed upon Christian historians his conception of history as a 
dynamic process in which the divine purpose is realised. Secondly, 
he made men realise the way in hich the individual personality 
is the source and centre of this dynamic process. And finally, he 
made the Western Church conscious of its historical mission and 
its social and political responsibilities so that it became during the 
following centuries the active principle of Western culture. 

The results of St Augustine's work find full expression three 
centuries later in the Anglo-Saxon Church. Unlike St Augustine, 
St Bede was a true historian, but his history is built on the 
foundations that St Augustine had laid, and thus we get the first 
history of a Christian people in the full sense of the word—a 
history which is not primarily concerned with the rise and fall of 
kingdoms—though these are not omitted; but with the rise of 
Christ’s kingdom in England, the gesta Dei per Anglos. Of course 
Bede’s great work can hardly be regarded as typical of medieval 
historiography. It was an exceptional, almost an unique, achieve- 
ment. But at any rate his historical approach is typical, and, 
together with his other chronographical works, it provided the 
pattern which was followed by the ter historians of the Christian 
middle ages. It consists in the first place of a world chronicle of 
the Eusebian pe which provided the chronological background 
on which the historian worked. Secondly there were the histories 
of particular peoples and Churches of which St Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History is the classical example, and which is represented in later 
times by works like Adam of Bremen’s History of the Church of 
Hamburg or Ordericus Vitalis’s Ecclesiastical History. And thirdly 
there are the biographies of saints and bishops and abbots, like 
Bede’s life of St Cuthbert and the lives of the abbots of Wear- 
mouth. 

In this way the recording of contemporary events in the 
typical medieval chronicle is linked up on the one hand with the 
tradition of world history and on the other with the lives of the 
great men who were the leaders and heroes of Christian society. 
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But the saint is not merely an historical figure; he has become a 
citizen of the eternal city, a celestial patron and protector of man’s 
earthly life. So that in the lives of the saints we see history trans- 
cending itself and becoming part of the eternal world of faith. 

Thus in medieval thought, time and eternity are far more 
closely bound up with one another than they were in classical 
antiquity or to the modern mind. The world of history was only 
a fraction of the real world and it was surrounded on every side 
by the eternal world like an island in the ocean. This medieval 
vision of a hierarchical universe in which the world of man 
occupies a small but central place finds classical expression in 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. For this shows better than any purely 
historical or theological work how the world of history was 
conceived as passing into eternity and bearing eternal fruit. 

And if on hm one hand this seems to reduce the importance of 
history and of the present life, on the other hand it ces their 
value by giving them an eternal significance. In fact there are few 
great poets who have been more concerned with history and even 
with politics than Dante was. What is happening in Florence and 
in Italy is a matter of profound concern, not only to the souls in 
Purgatory, but even to the damned in Hell and to the saints in 
Paradise, and the divine pageant in the Earthly Paradise which is 
the centre of the whole process is an apocalyptic vision of the 
judgment and the reformation of the Church and the Empire 
in the fourteenth century. 

Dante’s great poem seems to sum up the whole achievement of © 
the Catholic middle ages and to represent a perfect literary 
counterpart to the philosophical synthesis of St Thomas. But if 
we turn to his prose works—the Convivio and the De Monarchia— 
we see that his views on culture, and consequently on history, 
differ widely from those of St Thomas and even more from those 
of St Augustine. Here for the first time in Christian thought we 
find the earthly and temporal city regarded as an autonomous 
order with its own supreme end, which is not the service of the 
Church but the realisation of all the natural potentialities of 
human culture. The goal of civilisation—finis universalis civitatis 
humani generis—can only be reached by a universal society and this 
requires the political unification of humanity in a single world 
state. Now it is clear that Dante’s ideal of the universal state is 
derived from the medieval conception of Christendom as a 
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universal society and from the tradition of the Holy Roman 
Empire as formulated by Ghibelline lawyers and theorists. As 
Professor Gilson writes, ‘if the genus humanum of Dante is really 
the first known expression of the modern idea of Humanity, we 
may say that the conception of Humanity first presented itself 
to the European consciousness many as a secularised imitation 
of the religious notion of a Church’. 

But Dante’s sources were not exclusively Christian. He was 
influenced most powerfully by the political and ethical ideals of 
Greek humanism, represented above all by Aristotle’s Ethics and 
no less by the romantic idealisation of the classical past and his 
devotion to ancient Rome. For Dante’s view of the Empire is 
entirely opposed to that of St Augustine. He regards it not as the 
work of human pride and ambition but as a holy city specially 
created and ordained by God as the instrument of his divine 
He even goes so far as to maintain 
in the Convivio that the citizens and statesmen of Rome were 
themselves holy, since they could not have achieved their purpose 
without a special infusion of divine grace. 

In all this Dante looks forward to the Renaissance rather than 
back to the middle ages. But he carries with him so much of the 
Christian tradition that even his secularism and his humanism have 
a distinctively Christian character which make them utterly 
different from those of classical antiquity. And this may also be 
said of most of the writers and thinkers of the following century, 
for, as Karl Burdach has shown with so much learning, the whole 
atmosphere of later medieval and early Renaissance culture was 
infused by a Christian idealism which had its roots in the thirteenth 
century and especially in the Franciscan movement. Thus the 
fourteenth century which saw the beginnings of the Italian 
Renaissance and the development of Western humanism was also 
- the great century of Western mysticism; and this intensification 
of the interior life with its emphasis on spiritual experience was 
not altogether unrelated to the growing self-consciousness of 
Western culture which found expression in the humanist move- 
ment. Even in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the humanist 
culture was not entirely divorced from this mystical tradition; 
both elements co-exist in the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa, in 
the culture of the Platonic Academy at Florence and in the art of 


7 Dante the Philosopher. By E. Gilson, p. 179. 
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Botticelli and finally in that of Michelangelo. But in his case we 
feel that this synthesis was only maintained by an heroic effort, 
and lesser men were forced to acquiesce in a division of 
life between two spiritual ideals that became increasingly 
divergent. 

This idealisation of classical antiquity which is already present 
in the thought of Dante developed still further with Petrarch and 
his contemporaries until it became the characteristic feature of 
Renaissance culture. It affected every aspect of Western thought, 
literary, scientific and philosophic. Above all, it changed the 
Western view of history and inaugurated a new type of historio- 
graphy. The religious approach to history as the story of God’s 
dealings with mankind and the fulfilment of the divine plan in 
the life of the Church was abandoned or left to the ecclesiastical 
historians, and there arose a new secular history modelled on Livy 
and Tacitus and a new type of historical biography influenced by 
Plutarch. 

Thus the unity of the medieval conception of history was lost 
and in its place there gradually sa a new pattern of history 
which eventually took the form of a threefold division between . 
the ancient, medieval and modern periods, a pattern which in 
spite of its arbitrary and unscientific character has dominated the 

‘teaching of history down to modern times and still affects our 
attitude to the past. 

This new approach to history was one of the main factors in 
the secularisation of European culture, since the idealisation of the 
ancient state and pore of republican Rome influenced men’s 
attitude to the contemporary state. The Italian city state and the 
kingdoms of the West of Europe were no longer regarded as 
organic members of the Christian community, but as ends in 
themselves which a no higher sanction than the will 
—— During the middle ages the state as an autonomous 

-sufficient power structure did not exist—even its name was 
unknown. But from the fifteenth century onwards the history of 
Europe has been increasingly the history of the development of a 
limited number of sovereign states as independent power centres 
and of the ceaseless rivalry and conflict between them. The true 
nature of this development was disguised by the religious prestige 
which still surrounded the person of the ruler and which was 
actually increased during the age of the Reformation by the 
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union of the Church with the state and its subordination to the 
royal supremacy. 

Thus there is an inherent contradiction in the social develop- 
ment of modern culture. Inasmuch as the state was the creation 
and embodiment of the will to power, it was a Leviathan—a sub- 
moral monster which lived by the law of the jungle. But at the 
same time it was the bearer of the cultural values which had been 
created by the Christian past, so that to its subjects it still seemed 
a Christian state and the vice-gerent of God on earth. 

And the same contradiction appears in the European view of 
history. The realists like Machiavelli and Hobbes attempted to 
interpret history in non-moral terms as a straightforward expres- 
sion of the will to power which could be studied in a scientific 
(quasi-biological) spirit. But by so doing they emptied the historical 
process of the moral values that sil retained their subjective 
validity so that they outraged both the conscience and the con- 
ventions of their contemporaries. The idealists, on the other hand, 
ignored or minimised the sub-moral character of the state and 
idealised it as the instrument of divine providence or of that 
impersonal force which was gradually leading mankind onwards 
towards perfection. 

It is easy to see how this belief in progress found acceptance 
during the period of triumphant national and cultural expansion 
when Western Europe was acquiring a kind of world hegemony. 
But it is no less clear that it was not a purely rational construction, 
but that it was essentially nothing else but a secularised version of 
the traditional Christian view. It inherited from Christianity its 
belief in the unity of history and its faith in a spiritual or moral 
purpose which gives meaning to the whole historical process. At 
the same time its transposition of these conceptions to a purely 
rational and secular theory of culture involved their drastic 
simplification. To the Christian the meaning of history was a 
mystery which was only revealed in the light of faith. But the 
apostles of the religion of progress denied the need for divine 
revelation and believed that man had only to follow the light of 
reason to discover the meaning of history in the law of progress 
which governs the life of civilisation. But it was difficult even in 
the eighteenth century to make this facile optimism square with 
the facts of history. It was necessary to explain that hitherto the 
light of reason had been concealed by the dark forces of super- 
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stition and ignorance as embodied in organised religion. But in 
that case the ym oy ser was nothing less than a new reve- 
lation, and in order that it might triumph it was necessary that 
the new believers should organise themselves in a new church 
whether it called itself a school of philosophers or a secret society 
of illuminati or freemasons or a political party. This was, in fact, 
what actually happened, and the new rationalist churches have 
proved no less intolerant and dogmatic than the religious sects 
of the past. The revelation of Rousseau was followed by a series 
of successive revelations—idealist, positivist and socialistic, with 
their prophets and their churches. Of these today only the Marxist 
revelation survives, thanks mainly to the superior efficiency of its 
ecclesiastical organisation and apostolate. None of these secular 
religions has been more insistent on its purely scientific and non- 
religious character than Marxism. Yet none of them owes more 
to the Messianic elements in the Christian and Jewish historical 
traditions. Its doctrine is in fact essentially apocalyptic—a denun- 
ciation of judgment against the existing social order and a message 
of salvation to the poor and the oppressed who will at last receive 
their reward after the social revolution in the classless society, 
which is the Marxist equivalent of the millennial kingdom of 
righteousness. 

No doubt the Communist will regard this as a caricature of the 
Marxist theory, since the social revolution and the coming of the 
classless society is the result of an inevitable economic and 
sociological process and its goal is not a spiritual but a material 
one. Necoshaien the cruder forms of Jewish and Christian 
milleniarism were not without a materialistic element since they 
envisaged an earthly kingdom in which the saints would enjoy 
temporal prosperity, while it is impossible to ignore the existence 
of a strong apocalyptic and Utopian element in the Communist 
attitude towards the social revolution and the establishment of a 
perfect society which will abolish class conflict and social injustice. 

There is in fact a dualism between the Marxist myth, which is 
ethical and apocalyptic, and the Marxist interpretation of history, 
which is materialist, determinist and ethically relativistic. But it 
is from the first of these two elements that Communism has 
derived and still derives its popular appeal and its quasi-religious 
character which render it such a serious rival to Christianity. Yet 
it is difficult to reconcile the absolutism of the Marxist myth with 
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the relativism of the Marxist interpretation of history. The 
Marxist believer stakes everything on the immediate realisation 
of the social revolution and the proximate advent of the classless 
society. But when these have been realised, the class war which 
is the dialectical principle of historical change will have been 
suppressed and history itself comes to an end. In the same way 
there will no longer be any room for the moral indignation and 
the revolutionary idealism which have inspired Communism 
with a kind of religious enthusiasm. Nothing is left but an 
absolute and abject attitude of social conformism when the 
revolutionary protest of the minority becomes transformed into 
the irresistible tyranny of mass opinion which will not tolerate 
the smallest deviation from ideological orthodoxy. By the dialectic 
of history the movement of social revolution passes over into its 
totalitarian opposite, and the law of the negation finds its con- 
summation. 

Thus, in comparison with the Christian view of history, the 
Marxist view is essentially a short-term one, the significance of 
which is concentrated on the economic changes which are affecting 
modern Western society. This accounts for its immediate effective- 
ness in the field of political propaganda, but at the same time it 
detracts from its value on the philosophical level as a theory of 
satiiversal history. The Marxist doctrine first appeared about a 
century ago, and could not have arisen at any earlier time. Its 
field of prediction is limited to the immediate future, for Marx 
himself seems to have expected the downfall of capitalism to take 
place in his own lifetime, and the leaders of the Russian revolution 
took a similar view. In any case the fulfilment of the whole 
Marxist programme is a matter of years, not of centuries, and 
Marxism seems to throw no light on the historical developments 
which will follow the establishment of the classless society. 

The Christian view, on the other hand, is co-extensive with 
time. It covers the whole life of humanity on this planet and it 
“ends only with the end of this world and of man’s — 
existence. It is essentially a theory of the interpenetration of time 
eternity : so that the essential meaning of history is to be found 
/ in the growth of the seed of eternity in the womb of time. For 
man is not merely a creature of the economic process—a producer 
and a consumer. He is an animal that is conscious of his mortality 
and consequently aware of eternity. In the same way the end of 
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history is not the development of a new form of economic 


society, but is the creation of a new humanity, or rather a higher _ — 


humanity, which goes as far beyond man as man himself goes 
beyond the animals. Now Christians not only believe in the 
existence of a divine plan in history, they believe in the existence _ 
of a human society which is in some measure aware of this plan — 
and capable of co-operating with it. Thousands of years ago the 
Hebrew prophet warned his people not to learn the ways of the 
nations who were dismayed at the signs of the times. For the 
nations were the servants of their own creatures—the false gods 
who were the work of delusion and who must perish in the time 
of visitation. “But the portion of Jacob is not like these, for he that 
formed all things has made Israel to be the people of his inheri- 
tance.’ The same thing is true today of the political myths and 
ideologies which modern man creates in order to explain the 
signs of the time. These are our modern idols which are no less 
bloodthirsty than the gods of the heathen and which demand an 
even greater tribute of human sacrifice. But the Church remains 
the guardian of the secret of history and the organ of the work 
of human redemption which goes on ceaselessly through the rise 
and fall of kingdoms and the revolutions of social systems. It is 
true that the Church has no immediate solution to offer in com- 
petition with those of the secular ideologies. On the other hand, 
the Christian solution is the only one which gives full weight to, 
the unknown and unpredictable element in history; whereas the 
secular ideologies which attempt to eliminate this element, and 
which almost invariably take an optimistic view of the immediate 
future are inevitably disconcerted and disillusioned by the 
emergence of this unknown factor at the point at which they 
thought that it had been finally banished. 
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RETREAT INTO REALITY 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


HAT fine and distressing drama of Gian-Carlo Menotti, 

The Consul, does more for us than underline the tragic 

fatuity of the modern political world: it underlines the 
fundamental unreality of that world. The baby dies, the husband 
and wife, unable to reach each other, die: because they and the 
world are smothered by paper, the ‘forms’ without which nobody 
can stir, and nothing can be done, and which are never completely 
obtainable. The hypnotice dance scenes, the dream-sequences, are 
far less unreal than this ‘real’ world which destroys life and love 
and all the deep human realities and leaves only an emptiness 
through which there shrills an unanswered telephone. 

That is the pattern of our world, whether the precise régime 
we live under is expressing a deliberately cruel tyranny, or a 
benevolent stupidity, or a stupidity which is neither particularly 
benevolent nor particularly cruel but just subhuman. But when 
humanity is thus forced into an unreal mould, and debarred from 
all escape into reality, it will look for escape in further unreality: 
in drugs or neuroses, in fantasy-worlds of its own making which 
ape the world it has lost, in destruction—perhaps self-destruction 
—as a substitute for creation. So the night-club replaces the home; 
loveless sexuality replaces marriage; toys of one sort or another 
replace the children who should have played with them; hooli- 
ganism, savagery, murder and suicide become more and more 
common. 

Obviously a world such as that cannot endure. It must either 
end in complete destruction, or it must undergo some radical 

e. Mankind’s first sin was pride of intellect; and today it 
looks as though that sin had at last all but completed the circle 
of evil, and brought humanity from the first act of self-creation 
in counterfeit grandeur to a final act of self-destruction. Intellect 
analysed and docketed reality, denying anything that refused to be 
subject to this treatment, and so robbed humanity not only of 
religion but even of poetry; it subjugated everything to the 
successful search for power, till man himself became the threatened 
victim of the power; it killed the instinctive and intuitive life 
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which could give man happiness in spite of much material misery; 
it led him from the desided which is the womb out of which 
— creates life to the nothingness in which nihilism seeks 
death. 

What is the Christian, who thus finds himself at the crossways, 
to do? Being a Christian, commanded to hope, he cannot resign 
himself to despair of any salvation or removal for his terrestrial 
world. Being a Christian, commanded to love, he cannot leave 
his world to its own devices. He must suppose the possibility of a 
men in the limitless power of the Redeemer. But how prepare 
or it? 

‘If,’ writes Professor Guitton, ‘the culture which we have 
cherished through so many centuries of labour and leisure is to 
have a chance of survival it is because, in the midst of it (and, in a 
sense, in spite of it) we shall see the emergence of a type of mind 
which will accept existence, employing the power of pure mind 
to rediscover and justify precisely that which mind, when pure, 
is tempted to dissolve. But a yo conversion will be required, a 
radical reversal of mind, that the dimensions of being may thus 
be rediscovered.’1 But this reversal of mind, this acceptance of . 
being, is precisely the first duty of the Christian today. Perhaps 
we can throw a little light on this if we turn for a moment to a 
problem which contemporary Catholic novelists have brought 
to our notice. 

The novelist of today, as is to be expected, tends to portray a 
gloomy world; and the Catholic novelist is no exception. But — 
within the ranks of the Catholics there are significant differences. 
The Power and the Glory has been criticised in France for setting 
morals over against faith, the priest being saved by the latter in 
spite of the former: to which one must reply that the opposition 
is, on the contrary, between an inward growth of charity on the 
one hand and a continuing inability to master this or that weakness 
on the other. What the novel shows us, in other words, is that a 
man could in reality love God enough to give his life for him, 
however passively, unenthusiastically, despairingly, while at the 
same time his more superficial frailties remain unredeemed. The 
effect of the book, in other words, is to make more inward our 
concept of holiness. 

At the same time, Mauriac is criticised for painting an un- 
1. Essay on Human Love, p. 220. 
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Catholic picture of life because of his ‘jansenism’, his concern with 
sin to the exclusion of grace; and he himself alleges an inability 
to describe the workings of grace in the soul; and here one is 
tempted to see the root of the matter in his view of love as some- 
thing essentially possessive. It is sex which is possessive, not love. 
The Holy Eucharist, he tells us, means ‘possessing what you love’: 
in fact it means coming to be scautiede what you love, or try 
to love. And his general picture of human love—its unreality, 
egoism, cruelty, sterility—is all true, not of love, but of sex in 
isolation from love. It is precisely from these qualities that sex can 
in fact be redeemed by love. As Professor Guitton would say, 
love needs an ‘erosphere’: a ‘sphere which is superior to us’, a 
‘unity more lofty and more fulfilled’; of its essence, in other 
words, it is the demand to be possessed by love and to live in love. 
Here again, therefore, we are led to deepen our awareness of the 
inwardness of the true nature of love, to distinguish its essence 
from its external manifestations or its material, carnal, embodi- 
ments. 

The first sin was the proud determination to dominate; and 
now we have dominated to such purpose that we can, and perhaps 
will, destroy everything, ourselves included. If we think of love 
as domination we shall never know love; if we think of morality 
as domination, as a self-achieved self-mastery, we shall never 
know holiness; if we think of progress as the domination of 
nature, including human nature, we shall never know happiness. 
Intellect—scientific, analytical, practical—has been abused; if we 
are to return to sanity it must be through the return of intellect 
to its fundamental purposes, to wonder, adoration, vision, wis- 
dom, all of which can spring only from humility and inwardness. 

When we are young, the physical world, material things, bodily 
activity, may absorb us; when we grow old, these things may be 
withdrawn from us: activity more and more of an effort instead 
of a joy, the material world dimmed, the zest for living departed. 
It is then, in this latter stage, that if we have no inner igen to 
repair to we feel upon us the cold hand of despair: a 

but unrelieved boredom, a negative waiting for death. It is life 
itself which teaches us that growth is an inward thing; that if 
existence is not to become thinner and thinner till it reaches sheer 
meaninglessness we must discover the inner world, which is also 
the greater world in which the universe is but a speck, wherein 
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our knowledge and love of the earth may be rekindled and 
deepened, as long ago, in a so different way, they were kindled 
and coloured by our first experience of love. In youth we tend 
to go out to life, to conquer it; later we need above all to learn 
to sit still, and beg life to come to us and take possession of us. 

The experience of the race repeats the experience of the 
individual. The young races go out to war; they conquer the 
effete civilisations; in their turn they become a civilisation: it is 
then that they must turn inward if they are not to suffer the fate 
of those they conquered. But what is more difficult than such a 
change of heart? It is just here that the contrast between a Mauriac 
and a Greene is so significant. One is tempted to say that Mauriac 
looks backward, to the vanishing world which thinks in terms of 
taking possession of life and love, whereas Greene looks forward 
to the new age, in which to live is to be possessed by life and love. 
Too long we have tried to measure vice and holiness alike by 
external, activist, possessive standards, and have ignored the 
warning that the way to find life is to lose it. How little we still 
understand of the Passion of Christ! It is perhaps significant, to 
take another example, how reluctant modern artists seem to be, 
when their art is not entirely formal, to omit from their portrayals 
of the Crucifixion an emphasis on its ugliness. Perhaps the deepest 
mystery of grace is not that we can be redeemed from our squalors 
but that we can be redeemed in our squalors. If we think of 
holiness as possessing God we may well despair, for how shall 
we, in our squalors, reach up to God? But if we think of holiness 
as being possessed by God we may on the contrary hope; for the 
Word is already long since descended into us: there is nothing 
there that can frighten us now. The test for us is not whether or 
no we escape from our frailties, but whether we have true sorrow 
for them and the true will to repudiate them. 

All this may throw light on the literal truth of the saying that 
charity covers a multitude of sins; it may also suggest to us a line 
of development for the future, a development which for that 
matter may seem to have been already imposed upon Catholic 
life by external pressure in regions where it is forced by perse- 
cution into a return to essentials, to a deepened awareness of its 
own essential springs of life. Man has become so ‘cerebral’ that he 
has cut himself away from his roots in the universe and in God. 
There is nothing we can do about it except to re-learn, consciously, 
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what we have lost in the hope of then making it gradually not 
just something learnt but something lived. Love cae a e 
again — an example: there is a multitude of books on the 
‘art of loving’ because there is need of them, the instinctive 
knowledge is lost and must be learnt; but the lesson is only 
properly learnt when it can be forgotten again, having gone 
deeper than the conscious mind. The Church is all the time tryi 

to re-plant us in God and in the cosmos; but we have ae 
ourselves whether in fact we are not impeding her efforts. 
Religion consists essentially in the contrite heart’s awareness and 
love of God; a sane human life springs essentially from the funda- 
mental human realities of sex, hearth, soil, seasons; and where, 
we may ask, are we the more likely to find that sense both of the 
Numinous and of human reality, the human family: in the modern 
catacombs of ‘God’s underground’, the packing-case altars of the 
prétres ouvriers, or in the highly organised external routine of our 
normal parochial life with its guilds and societies and functions, 
its collection-envelopes and seat rents, its files and forms and book- 
keeping? Looking back over the years of the ‘liturgical revival’, 
is not one led to regret that it has been so predominantly con- 
cerned with the revival of plainsong as opposed to the funda- 
mentals of the Church’s liturgical life: The important thing was 
not that Sunday Benediction should be sung in plainsong, while 
Baptism remained as before pushed out of sight, a little private 
ceremony, but that Baptism itself should become the second great 
neaiihlal service after the Mass, done with solemnity and in 
English, so that Sunday after Sunday the people would learn and 
re-learn its cosmic and eternal lesson till it became part of them. 
A whole trend in modern Catholic life has led us to think of sins 
instead of sin; of ‘graces’ instead of grace, divine life and energy; 
of ‘affections’ instead of love; of prayers instead of prayer; of 
acts of contrition instead of sorrow. We will not let the Church 
reach us to live always, instinctively, intuitively, with the water, 
the wood, the bread, the fire, the sun, the stars, the seasons: we 
do not sufficiently ‘internalise’ her lessons. It is on that quest for 
inwardness that oo now depends. 

This is true first of all the order of nature. We need to fight 
with all our strength, for instance, against the prevailing externa- 
lisation of education, with its insistence on the factual, the material, 
the utilitarian, to the exclusion of the contemplative, the poetic, 
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the ‘useless’; against the idea of work as an external wage-earning 
activity which demands nothing creative, nothing onuaiiae 
of the soul; against the legislation which substitutes regimented 
collectivity for the autonomous family; against the idea of love 
as a relationship between two objects instead of a gradual fusion 
of two into one within the infinity of the divine ‘erosphere’; 
against the idea of thought as the way to possession of truth and 
power, instead of to possession by the truth and its power. 

It is the same with the order of grace. Some m i . 
without at all repeating the heresy of Joachim of Flora, have 
looked to the coming of a third age of the world and of the 
Church in which the reign of Christ would be consummated in a 
more marked manifestation of the inward activity of the Holy 
Spirit. Such a development is indeed but the fulfilment of the 
words of our Lord to the disciples, that it was expedient for them 
that he should go since otherwise the Spirit could not come. The 
character of the work he was to do in the world was determined 
by the character of his mission as incarnate Word: he must teach, 
for example, in the only way men can teach each other, by 
external signs. But his sacrifice is consummated, not simply in his 
own glory at the right hand of the Father, but in the consequent 
descent of divine life, of the Spirit, inwardly into the hearts of 
men; it is he who sends the Spirit, to turn what he had outwardly 
announced and made possible into inward reality. The outward 
work must go on: as long as there is human society there must be 
organisation; but it is clear that the Church’s development must 
be in the direction of making the inward reality correspond to the 
outward pattern, and that it will be complete only when the 
inward fire and inspiration of isolated saints or of small grou 
scattered through history—among the primitive Christians, Fa 
faithful in times of persecution, the catacombs of yesterday or the 
underground of today—become the prevailing spirit in the 
Church as a whole. Only then will the Spirit be able, through the 
Church, to renew the face of the earth. 

To retreat, then, from unreality into reality, into the reality of 
love and the home, into the reality of Love and the indwelling 
Trinity: this is the Christian duty. But it must be a retreat not 
from the world of men but within the world of men, if the 
parable of the leaven is to be fulfilled. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE UNIVERSITY 
A Personal View 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 
Professor of Greek, University of Liverpool 


HIS article should be regarded, perhaps even more than 
others in this series, as the expression of a very personal 
point of view. Dons are individualistic people, liable to 
hold highly original and sharply divergent views on questions 
both of principle and policy within the university, and I am very 
conscious that I have no right whatever to speak as representing 
any considerable body of opinion among Catholic senior members 
of universities in this country; indeed it cannot be said at present 
that any such coherent body of opinion exists, though the sort of 
subjects about which I am going to write are certainly being 
increasingly seriously considered and discussed. 1 
The eeees of a body of Catholics playing any noticeable 
part in the life of the universities of this country is a very recent 
phenomenon. It was the great movement of liberalism (in 
Newman’s sense of the word ‘liberal’) in the middle nineteenth 
century which opened the universities to Catholics; and they 
were permitted to take advantage of the new possibilities only 
after what must now seem to us an unnecessary and regrettable 
delay. It was regrettable, not only from the point of view of the 
standards of taste and intelligence of the Catholic body, but from 
the point of view of the university: for, though some sort of 
university reform was certainly urgently needed, the reform which 
actually took place broke the connection between atigine and 
learning which still existed in the ancient universities and effected 
a thorough-going secularisation of university life which has had 
very far-reaching consequences. It was just that secularisation 


1 An excellent starting-point for discussion and stimulus to thought about the 
problems of the modern university is the new Pelican edition of Redbrick 
University, by ‘Bruce Truscot’, which includes the whole of the original 
Redbrick University (first published in 1943) and the major part of These Vital 
Days, its sequel dealing with problems which arose out of the war and com- 


ane on some animated discussions which resulted from proposals put 
ard in Redbrick University. 
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which, by the abolition of religious tests, made it possible for 
Catholics to go to Oxford and Cambridge and which ensured 
that the civic universities should also be open to them as being 
undenominational—and in practice (and sometimes, as at Liver- 
pool, by Charter) thoroughly secular. And this fact would seem 
to impose a certain obligation on Catholics to make their most 
powerful religious influence felt in the universities as quickly and 
effectively as possible as a counterbalance to the secularisation by 
which they have profited. 

In any assessment of the present position of Catholics in the 
universities the first thing to consider is the intellectual climate 
in which they live, and which is the result of the movement of 
secularisation just referred to. On the whole there is not very much 
active hostility to religion in modern English universities; and 
where it exists it sometimes produces results opposite to those 
intended,. by stimulating conversion to Catholicism or a return 
to the practice of Anglicanism. But religion is generally excluded 
from serious consideration. Any form of orthodox Christianity 
tends to be regarded as a rather tiresome survival from the past, 
unlikely to have any contribution to make to contemporary dis- 
cussions which can be of real interest to intelligent people. There © 
is, however, an increasing uneasiness about the emptiness at the 
centre, the intellectual disintegration which has resulted partly 
from the loss of the Christian religion as an integrating principle 
and partly from the excessive development of specialisation in the 
several disciplines, and attempts (not so far very successful) are - 
being made to think of some way of pulling things together and 
to find some sort of unifying philosophy of life. A special problem 
arises from the divergence of the aims of the large and rapidly 
increasing ‘applied’ faculties of physical science and the social 
sciences Risin the old ideal of liberal education, the pursuit of 
truth for truth’s sake without any ulterior motive or thought of 
its practical usefulness: an ideal which very many people of very 
divergent outlooks in other matters es still agree is necessary 
to the life of a university if it is really to be something more than 
a training-school in various techniques. 

It may be worth while making a personal suggestion of what 
the attitude of Catholics to these much-discussed problems should 
be. We should certainly, I think, support the old ideal of liberal 
knowledge, and should do so at the t level and try to help 
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our fellow-members of the university to discover its real meaning: 
that is, we should bring forward and try to apply in our own work 
and thinking the traditional doctrine of the primacy of contem- 
plation magnificently expounded by St Thomas.2 If we can not 
only explain the central importance of contemplation but make 
our own work truly contemplative, finding in it the point from 
which our mind can ascend to God, we may do a good deal to 
convince others that we really have as Christians something 
important to contribute. On the other point, the search for a 
unifying principle, we should, I think be very guarded. We should 
realise that any such principle which could possibly command 
any widespread assent would be very unlikely to be satisfactory 
to us, and that its acceptance might in practice lead to the exclusion 
of Catholics from the universities ys The best we can 
hope for under present conditions is that the university should 
become rather a community of communities than an aggregate 
of individuals, and that many of those communities should be 
Christian, carrying on apostolic work with freedom and vigour 
in a way proper to their milieu. This does not mean that there 
might not be great value in the establishment of small religious 
universities of the traditional type, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
with rigorously high standards, devoted to bringing together 
again theology or the other intellectual disciplines, and con- 
ceived as centres of radiation rather than places for the intellectual 
segregation of believers. The example of Holland shows that 
denominational and secular or neutral universities can co-exist 
on friendly terms in one country with benefit to both. And of 
course Catholics should support, discreetly and intelligently, any 
attempt to make Christian theology count for more in the 
university curriculum (for instance, the establishment of the inter- 
denominational Faculty of Theology at Birmingham, where 
Catholics have made a notable contribution). 

Experience has shown that for the proper functioning of the 
Catholic community in a neutral university a physical centre, 
the chaplaincy, and a full-time and properly qualified — 
with a good understanding of the milieu are necessary. A Catholic 
Society meeting in lecture-rooms, occasionally assembling for 
Mass in a parish church, and with only the part-time services (often 
2 Josef Pieper’s Musse und Kult (Kosel, Miinchen 1948) is an admirable modern 
exposition and application of this doctrine. 
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admirable as far as they go) of an overworked parish priest or 


curate, cannot develop into a community of the sort required. 
But, given the chaplain and chaplaincy (and, of course, they are by 
no means ‘given’; but it is impossible here to go into the serious 
economic problems of their support), and if certain other still 
more important intellectual and spiritual conditions are fulfilled, 
the Catholics in a university can, and often do, not only develop 
on the right lines spiritually and intellectually themselves, but 
play a most valuable part in the life of the university as a whole. 
These conditions seem to me to be: that the work of the ney 
should in general be conceived apostolically and positively, not 
negatively and defensively; that a deep paca life, soundly 
based on the Liturgy and the study of Scripture and theologically 
informed, should be built up in the group; this, of course, is 
vitally necessary to any Catholic group, but it is a par- 
ticularly necessary in a university because it is only through 
liturgical worship and the scriptural and theological piety that 
should always go with it that the intellect, along with man’s 
other parts and powers, can in a complete and adult way be 
brought directly into the service of God; that there should be no - 
pressure-group tactics, scalp-hunting proselytism, or indiscreet, 
impolite and ill-informed controversy; that the Catholics should 
be ready to co-operate to the fullest legitimate extent with other 
Christian bodies in the university, and should cultivate friendly 
relations with them; that they should, collectively and individually, . 
show themselves ready to work disinterestedly and sincerely for 
the good of the university or of any of its subordinate groups or 
activities in which they find themselves engaged, to the glory of 
God in their proper temporal work and not for any ulterior 
motive}; and that everything they do, especially publicly and 
collectively, should be of the highest quality, from the Academic 
Mass to the Catholic Society dance. This is not an unattainable 
ideal. The two university Catholic Societies which I have known 
most intimately (one very large and the other very small) have 
made a very good attempt to realise it, and have consequently 
come to take a very high place and exercise a remarkable rw sano 
at least among the undergraduate members of their respective 
universities. 

3 Cf. on this point Fr V. Wilkin’s excellent article in Crux, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(January 1951). 
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In tins of the chaplaincies one naturally tends to think 
predominantly of the undergraduate Catholic members of the 
universities. And, on the whole, not enough serious thinking has 
yet been done about the problems of the Catholic senior members 
(I mean those who are actually engaged in teaching in the 
universities). This is natural enough, for it is only very recently 
that there has appeared any considerable number of Catholics 
engaged in university teaching, and there are still not many 
universities in this country where the Catholics on the staff (those 
at least whose Catholicism is in any way perceptible) form any 
considerable group or body. One consequence of the lack of 
attention given to the position of Catholic university teachers is 
that, in the Pax Romana system of organisation adopted by the 
university Catholic societies of this country (which are of course 
integral parts of the international organisation of Pax Romana), 
they are grouped with the main body of graduates whose work, 
naturally, lies outside the universities and, in theory at least, rather 
sharply separated from the undergraduate members of their own 
universities. This is almost the exact reverse of what is desirable. 
University teachers, those at least who hold to the tradition of 
liberal knowledge, have to a large extent very different interests 
and concerns from the great body of professional and business 
men with university degrees; and the needs of their Catholic 
formation cannot altogether be met by oeuvres de haute vulgarisa- 
tion and adult education activities of the ‘university extension’ 
type, however admirable (and much of the work of the Newman 
Association of this kind is admirable). They need some sort of 
grouping which will stimulate the advancement of learning and 
original and independent thought—this might well be arranged 
within the larger graduate organisation. And it is extremely 
important, that they should realise that their proper and principal 
Catholic activity lies within their own universities, and that they 
should be closely associated with the Catholic undergraduates and 
should exercise some degree of intellectual leadership among 
them. This of course often happens in practice at present, with the 
good will of all concerned; but the structure of the organisation 
seems defective. 

It is urgently necessary that some thought should be given to 
the position of Catholic university teachers, because the gradual 
emergence of a body of laymen with their particular professional 
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vocation is an event of some significance in the life of the Church. 
For the first time in the history of the Western Church since her 
distinctively Western characteristics made themselves clear, there 
is appearing a body of laymen professionally dedicated to the 
pursuit and teaching of truth (for this is what the university 
vocation must mean to a Christian if it means anything). They 
must necessarily, if they take their vocation seriously, be concerned 
with philosophy and also with theology—for all Catholic thinking 
about real things, and especially about man and what he does and 
thinks, which is the general subject of the disciplines ofa University 
Faculty of Arts, must at some point become theology if it is 
carried on properly. We may perhaps call them, and those many 
others who have a personal cA tom than a professional vocation of 
the same kind, philosophers in the ancient, wide and humble sense 
of the word. It seems better than the rather shrill and snobbish 
‘intellectual’. They may bring great good to the Church by their 
work and the distinctive values and standards of their wate tose 
respect for truth and for other people’s minds, insistence on 
intellectual freedom and on accuracy and high quality in every- 
thing thought, said or done. But there are also formidable possi- © 
bilities of conflict. For one thing, the approach of these philoso- 
phers to philosophy and theology is often very different from 
that of the somewhat over-professionalised post-Tridentine 
clerical schools. They have a tendency to be, like perhaps most 
educated laymen in the past, irremediably unscholastic. And, . 
being dedicated to the service of truth, if the obligations of 
pursuing and speaking the truth, of following the argument or 
the evidence wherever it leads, clash with that of ecclesiastical 
obedience (and only an excessively apologetic- or official- 
minded person can maintain that they do not clash sometimes), 
their obligations to the truth will remain. But, given goodwill and 
understanding on both sides and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the possibilities for good of this new development may be very 


great. 


4 The lay theologian or religious philosopher has, both in Byzantine and 
modern times, played an important and valuable part in the in life of 
the Eastern odox. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


W. D. Nuttine 
Professor of Education, University of Notre Dame 


O understand the position, the accomplishments and the 
| problems of Catholic higher education in the United 
States, one must first understand the circumstances under 
which it was set up. The Catholic immigrants coming to the 
country found there an educational system already established, and 
established with an atmosphere that was anything but Catholic. 
American school law was strict in that it required every child to 
go to school, and American public opinion was becomi 
constantly more interested in extending the period in which he 
should remain in school. But along with this legal and social 
insistence or schooling there went a universal recognition that a 
parent could choose the school that his child nie attend. He 
was perfectly free, if he so wished and could afford it, to send the 
child to a private school. There was neither a state monopoly of 
education as found in France, nor state aid to private schools as 
has been the case in England. 

The American hierarchy had a choice to make. Would they 
allow Catholic children to be educated in the state schools and 
run the risk of loss of faith, or would they construct a Catholic 
school system and raise the money for it themselves? They chose 
the latter course, and by herculean effort and great sacrifice they 
built an educational structure whose aim was to duplicate the 
public-school system, grade for grade, subject for subject, 
advantage for eae This work would have been impossible 
without the teaching Orders, especially the Orders of teaching 
sisters. It would also have been impossible without the contri- 
bution of the laymen who all along, of course, were paying their 
share of the support of the state schools as well. But because all 
these people did their work well the aim of providing a Catholic 
educational system has been attained. 

At the head of our public educational system stand the colleges 
and universities, institutions that give the bachelor’s degree and the 
advanced degrees. As our Catholic population rose more and more 
from its em. wine status to a point where it began to desire a 
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liberal or professional education for some of its youth, the need 
of extending our school system to include schools of higher or 
professional learning became pressing. Here again, by heroic 
striving the need was met, and now a student can enter a Catholic 
kindergarten when he is four, and can finally gain a doctorate in 
chemical research, without ever having darkened the door of a 
non-Catholic school, and without ever having had one moment 
of his schooling paid for by the state. One can only admire the 
perseverance o howe who made this possible. 

Catholic institutions of higher learning have now been in 
in this country long general evaluation 

ssible. One might ask if they have e primary se 
their which to give a liberal or pi 
education which was just as good as that given by the secular 
schools, but under conditions which would not endanger the 
students’ faith. To this one can say yes. Graduates from our schools 
are as good doctors or lawyers or engineers or journalists or 
scholars as are those who come from ps and in general 
they do not lose their faith in the course of their education, 
whereas there is a truly great mortality among Catholic students 
who go to state 9 

I think also that it is safe to say that moral standards are higher 
among those who graduate from our colleges and universities 
than among those who received an equivalent education else- 
where. This is not easy to prove, but I have had my opinion 
confirmed by conversations with students who have come back 
to school after their war service. They are practically unanimous 
in saying that in their experience it was far easier to maintain a 
Christian standard amid the temptations of military life if you 
had as your companions men from Catholic colleges. If you made 
your friends among men from other schools you were sunk. This 
is strong testimony, coming as it does from young men who are 
inclined to be quite critical of the school they are attending. 

Our Catholic system of higher education has succeeded in what 
it was designed to do. But the cost has been so tremendous, 
particularly in the professional schools where extensive equipment 
is required, that the administrators of the schools have had to 
devote most of their attention to the desperate raising of money. 
This situation often produces in the school an atmosphere of 
tension, a sensitiveness to current economic conditions, and to 
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the opinion of potential donors, which detracts from the calm 
dignity which an academic institution should have. Moreover, 
since donations to Catholic colleges never will equal the money 
available to state schools through taxation, the former can never 
match the latter in equipment and seldom in teachers’ salaries. 

It would be possible for our colleges to create among their 
teachers a dignity and an esprit de corps which would more than 
compensate Le lack of equipment and lower pay. The medieval 
universities, in which i: teachers were organised in what 
amounted to craft guilds, set a pattern of professorial autonomy, 
co-operation and dignity which gave the master of arts a position 
of great respect not only in the academic world but in society at 
large. The modern European universities have to a certain extent 
preserved this exalted position of the teacher. The American 
secular universities have unfortunately tended to abandon the 
guild pattern and to assimilate themselves to the pattern of 
industry with its chronic conflict between labour wf manage- 
ment; and the Catholic schools have not been slow to follow suit. 

The tension which has resulted between the teachers and the 
‘administration’ by the following of this industrial pattern has in 
our Catholic schools been somewhat augmented by the fact that 
these schools, almost all of them, were founded and are still opera- 
ted by religious communities and were until rather recently staffed 
almost completely by members of these communities, who were; 
of course, under religious obedience. These religious teachers did 
not partake at all of the autonomy of the medieval teaching guild. 
Their relation to their superiors was externally analogous to the 
relation between teachers and ‘administration’ in the secular 
schools. They did what they were told, and the superiors made 
the decisions. 

When, because of the expansion of the schools in size and in 
variety of subjects taught, lay teachers became so numerous as to 
be the rule rather than the exception, the problem of the relation 
of these teachers to the government of the school became acute. 
It has remained so, and small progress has been made toward its 
solution. There is in the teaching profession a need for — and 
for self-determination. This need is violated by the condition of 
being an employee. From my acquaintance with lay teachers in 
our Catholic colnges I would say that they all feel that they are 
treated as employees. None of them likes it. Some of these shrug 
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if off with a kind of general cynicism. Others resent it deeply and 
wish for a teachers’ union. Others leave for the state schools 
where they think, probably wrongly, that conditions are better. 
The tragedy is that many of these men wish heartily to devote 
their lives to Catholic education, but find that they are never 
allowed really to belong to the institution for which they are 
asked to sacrifice themselves. They ‘just work there’. If our 
schools could find a way to incorporate the teacher into their 
midst as a first-class citizen they would be making a valuable 
contribution to American education as a whole. If we would 
only develop what is best in our own Catholic academic tradition 
we could be educational leaders instead of followers. The medieval 
universities provide a pattern. 

It may be that our tendency to follow rather than to strike out 
independently comes from the initial circumstances under which 
our Catholic educational system in America was inaugurated. Our 
aim was to duplicate the state system. We wanted schools that 
were ‘just as good’ as the public schools. When we raised our 
ambition beyond primary and secondary education, the ‘just as 

ood’ theme still doutinated. We wanted to turn out doctors and . 

wyers and engineers who were just as good as those educated 
elsewhere, and now we want to produce research scholars who 
are just as eminent as those who graduate from Harvard or 
Columbia. This long struggle for the ‘just as good’ has made a 
rather disastrous imprint on our collective educational mentality. _ 
We have tended to become imitators; and that means that we 
inevitably lag a step behind others. We follow the same course as 
they, but some years later. What results is that, as someone has 
aptly said, our schools give a secular education with a medal 
pinned on it. 

As long as Catholics thought that the supreme purpose of their 
colleges was to train up a class of intellectuals and professional 
people who could take a respected place in American society 
while still remaining Catholic, the medal pinned on the breast of 
secular training was sufficient indication that the training was 
religiously satisfactory. Now however there is a dawning realisa- 
tion in many quarters that the medal is not enough. We are 
beginning to see that it is not enough to produce men who will 
take places of distinction in American society. That society itself 
is in danger of collapse; and what is most necessary is that this 
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society be sustained by being made Christian. In the face of this 
newly realised need, the old ideal is seen to be inadequate. 

American secular higher education has produced many experts 
in many fields, but the declining morale of our society is proof 
that it has not given us leadership of the right kind in the right 
places. This being true, it seems hardly wise to assume that this 
same kind of education will give much better results if the medal _ 
is pinned on—if, that is, courses in ‘religion’ are added and Mass 
is celebrated in close geographical proximity to the lecture-rooms. 

The mysterious working of the Spirit is producing in our time 
a new of person: the apostolic layman. His ambition is to. 
restore all things in Christ. One encounters him everywhere. If 
this man is to a his work well he must be thoroughly educated. 
He must know the “all things’ that are to be restored. He must 
know what restoration is. And he must know Christ and who he 
is. Besides knowing all this he must know how to carry on his 
function as an agent of restoration. 

Who could suppose that a secular education with a medal 
pinned on it would be adequate to such an end? The system 
designed to produce men om can take respected places in the 
existing society cannot fulfil the needs of men whose aim is to 
renew society. The apostolic laymen baffles our educators. Th 
regard him as slightly lunatic and he regards them as nga. 
He also, it must be said, baffles the clergy. He has plenty of rough 
edges that must be smoothed down, plenty of one-sided ideas that 
need balancing. But in spite of this juvenility he is the man of the 
future. The respectable man, well adjusted to his world, cannot 
handle a situation in which his world is falling apart. The system 
which is built to produce such men has little to offer in times of 
crisis. 

It would seem then that our Catholic institutions of higher 
learning, having acquitted themselves well in the age that has 
passed, are now faced with new needs that call for a complete 
re-thinking of aims, methods, and curriculum. If they are flexible 
enough to provide an adequate education for the apostolic 
layman they will play an honourable part in the restoration of all 
things in Christ. If not, they will recede to the status of more or 
less respected fossils, and new institutions will rise up to do the 


work. 
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THE AMERICAN MIND 
DoNALD ATTWATER 


HE foreign visitor is commonly warned that New York 

is not America, and the meaning of the statement is clear. 

But it is not very helpful. A more relevant observation 
surely is that New York is very American. To go from New York 
to Fort Wayne, Indiana, is not to go to another country, or even 
to meet something different: the difference is only in size and 
degree. Neither in New York nor Pittsburgh, Boston or San 
Francisco, Cincinnati or Seattle is the foreigner moved to make 
comparisons of americanism; in the ‘old’ South and New Mexico 
‘regionalism’ is still very marked; but in only a few, a very few, 
places—Sante Fé, for example, or, I suppose, old New Orleans— 
does he ask rhetorically, ‘Am I really in the United States’ It is 
one of the most astounding things about this astounding country 
—its unity and uniformity. 

The area of the United States is three million square miles. New . 
York is as far from the Californian Redwoods as London is from 
the Urals, the distance from Galveston to the Canadian border is 
about the distance from Athens to the North Cape. Some 140 
million souls live in this area, originating in every nation of 
Europe (there were still thirteen million foreign-born American 
citizens in 1930), and with of course a big African element. And 
- they are “We, the people of the United States’ as much as the 

omogeneous two-and-a-half million of 1776. Neither differences 
of national origin nor geographical and climatic differences—and 
they are very great—have produced the deep diversities one 
would expect: the ‘melting-pot’ melted—and then remade. 
Neighbours in the Twin Cities of Minnesota may respectively 
pronounce the word ‘jug’ as ‘yoog’ and ‘choock’ and accuse one 
another of not knowing English, an unreconstructed lady from 
Back Bay may (for he reasons) insist that ‘Idaho’ is only a 
mispronunciation of ‘Ohio’, the Brooklyn juggling with vowels 
and consonants must be heard to be believed: but a Vermonter is 
as intelligible to a Texan as a Dutchman is unintelligible to a 
Dane; only an American from a very remote back-block, or one 
ing with too many reminiscences of his native Algonquian, 
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could cause the confusion that a Lowland Scot may arouse any 
day of the week in Birmingham. 

This uniformity is reinforced by a chronic suspicion of social 
nonconformity. Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mormons or people 
who wear beards suffer socially—to the varying degrees that they 
do suffer—for being ‘different’—to the varying degrees that they 
are different. But Negroes live and think in just the same ways as 
their social opposite numbers among the Whites. The timber 
dwelling-houses that we admire in New England are met in less 
and less admirable metamorphoses in residential sections all across 
the country; go to sleep in a bedroom in Philadelphia, wake up 
in one in Saint Louis and nothing is changed: the breakfast 
cereals below Mount Whitney are the same, and so, unfortunately, 
is the bacon. To meet the members of a Rotary club is the same 
experience in Portland, Oregon, as it is in Portland, Maine; a 
discussion in the faculty common-room can be no less penetrati 
and well-informed at a college in Montana than in Mary. oe 
Everywhere are minds working in the same sort of way, show- 
ing the same sort of reactions, presenting the same situations and 
warning-lights to the visitor from outside. 

‘It was not, in short, particular environments that determined 
the American character or created the American type but the 
whole of the American environment . . . the general triumphed 
over the particular. That people, which displayed the most 
diverse racial stocks and the most variegated climates and soils, 
achieved a distinctive and stable national character with an ease 
that confounded not only the expectations of her critics but all 
history and experience.’ 

To propose a book on “The European Mind’ might well 
provoke mockery. But to write on “The American Mind’ raises 
no eyebrows. It can so obviously be done. And Professor Com- 
mager has done it, done it with that unrelenting, tireless thorough- 
ness which is an American characteristic in work of this sort, 
acquired no doubt partly from the great German element; but 
done with a grace, a humour and wit, that that thoroughness too 
often lacks.1 

Professor Commager’s first chapter is a long description and 
1 The American Mind: an Interpretation of American Thought and Character since 

+ doa Henry Steele Commager. (Cumberlege: Oxford University 
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analysis of the nineteenth-century American as he was up to the 
*nineties—‘the watershed of American history’. He then shows 
us the literature of the transition years, the bringing of society 
within the embrace of evolution, the impact of pragmatism, 
determinism in literature and the cult of the irrational, with the 
rearguard action of the traditionalists, the secularisation and 
consequent spiritual ineffectiveness of Protestantism, the growth 
by immigration and the somewhat ambiguous influence of 
Catholicism—or rather of those aspects of it to which Mr Com- 
mager refers. It must be supposed that Catholic Christianity did 
not impinge on the American mind solely in terms of the potential 

olitical and cultural power of the Church, the Syllabus of 1864, 

Testem benevolentiae’, moral problems of marriage and the films, 
parochial schools, and Al Smith’s candidature for the presidency. 
In spite of many people’s understandable fears, ‘It might be 
maintained’, writes Professor Commager, ‘that the Catholic 
Church was, during this period, one of the most effective of all 
agencies for democracy and Americanization’; at the same time 
he would seem to agree with D. W. Brogan that, ‘One result of 
this preoccupation with the immigrants has been that the Catholic . 
Church in America has counted for astonishingly little in the 
formation of the American intellectual climate’. 

In the passage from puritanism, rationalism and idealism to an 
evolutionary realism and scientific determinism, from agriculture 
and isolation to industry and involvement, Henry Adams 
‘illuminates better than any of his contemporaries the nature and 
operations of the complex forces that were hurrying the older 
America across the threshold of the twentieth century’. He stood 
out against multiplicity, chaos and stagnation: force for force, he 
insisted, the Blessed Virgin Mary is as intelligible as the dynamo, 
and he was quick to point out that Faraday and Clerk-Maxwell 
would have joined St Bernard in condemnation of Abelard. But 
he was on the losing side, and he knew it; and in his second part 
Professor Commager examines the new science of society and 
the new economics (already in 1895 Lester Ward remarked that, 
‘The charge of paternalism is chiefly made by the class that enjoys 
the largest share of government protection’), the literature of 
revolt and historical writing and interpretation, with the wide- 
spread trahison des clercs, applications of political theory, the 
evolution of law; and, after a chapter on architecture and society, 
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he balances his opening by a final examination of the twentieth- 
century American: 

‘That America was the offspring of Britain was acknowledged; 

that the roots of her culture and her institutions traced back to 

Greece and Rome and Palestine was not to be forgotten; and 

the basic institutions of state, church, and family which 

Americans maintained and the fundamental values which they 

cherished advertised the origin and the relationship.’ 

They still do. But the reaction from all the nonsense about ‘our 
American cousins’ and ‘hands across the sea’ has gone so far as 
to become almost an exaggeration. In Professor Commager’s 
analyses, surely masterly, of the American character ‘it is precisely 
because American thought owes so much to English and European 
thought that I have attempted to distinguish what are its American 
forms, characteristics, idioms, and idiosyncrasies’. But the many 
profound differences and conflicts still leave not unimportant 
particulars of which an Englishman can say, ‘How like us’. “The 
reluctance of Americans to exalt formal philosophy or indulge in 
metaphysical speculation’; respect for traditional morality; 
individualism combined with a passion for voluntary associations; 
practical, opportunist . . . and more. The well-prepared visitor to 
the United States who is nevertheless surprised at the unexpected 
differences he keeps on meeting, can ve same time be no less 
surprised by the evidences of “Englishness’ to be encountered in 
individuals whose names may be Metzger, Kakowski, Nyblom— 
or even O’Reilly. Whatever her history since 1776, and whatever 
the particularity of her experiences, however many millions of 
immigrants she has absorbed from continental Europe and else- 
where, the origins of the United States are seen to be English— 
and when I say English I do not mean ‘British’. We both ‘ 

the tongue That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held’. That over-worked quotation is very rele- 
vant. Cheap jokes about ‘Americanese’ or criticism of Milton’s 
faith and morals are not relevant: for Shakespeare’s tongue is more 
than language, and Milton was greater than some of bis convic- 
tions. 

Similarly when we come to compare Mr Commager’s twen- 
tieth-century with his nineteenth-century American. The picture 
on the whole seems discouraging. It is certainly frank: no cen- 
sorious and superior Englishman could have 5 bar franker, or 
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perhaps so quiet. But it seems somehow not to tell the whole 
story. Indeed, Professor Commager says it does not. In general 


terms, 

‘it could be said that the two generations after 1890 witnessed 

a transition from certainty to uncertainty, from faith to doubt, 

from security to insecurity, from seeming order to ostentatious 

disorder, but the generalization was too loose to cover ade- 
quately the diverse manifestations of the American mind and 
too tentative to justify dogmatic conclusions. ... All that can 
be said with certainty is that twentieth-century civilization was 
more complex than nineteenth and that even partial mastery of 
it required both intellectual maturity and moral integrity. None 
familiar with the statistics of crime, of divorce, or of psychiatric 
aberrations, with the history of depressions or of wars, could 
plausibly assert that the twentieth-century American’s mastery 
of his environment was more than partial.’ 
The involved are by Mr 
Commager’s blistering summary of the typical American as the 
advertisers picture him—or her: at the end ef which he says, “The 
problem remained a fascinating one, for if it was clear that the 
advertisers libeled the American character, it was equally clear 
that Americans tolerated and even rewarded those who libeled 
them’. He sums up: “The American character, as delineated by 
Tocqueville, Bryce and Brogan at half-century intervals, seems 
substantially the same: the lene are quantitative and material 
rather than qualitative and moral’. 

Professor Commager has not written a history but an inter- 
pretation of the distinctively American way of — character 
and conduct. The book stands squarely on its own feet; it brings 
its author level with Mr Herbert Agar in explaining the United 
States to Great Britain. But it is a happy coincidence that the 
publication over here of The American Mind should be accom- 
panied by Mr Agar’s The United States: the Presidents, the Parties 
and the Constitution (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 25s. net), which gives 
brilliantly and in detail the political and historical background 
of what Professor Commager writes. For we in Great Britain 
are badly informed about the American political background. It 
is not altogether our own fault. I suppose that the English visitor 
seeks information (unless Helesood be his overriding interest) 
on no matter more assiduously than on the Democratic and 
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Republican parties; and on no matter are the replies more 
unenlightening. We may be referred to Bryce’s classic statement 
on the subject, and we may have sufficient interest to look it up: 
but even then we may be more bewildered than understanding. 
Though he does not quote it until his penultimate page, and then 
in a footnote, Mr Agar may almost be said to have written an 
account of the origins and development of American political 
institutions in justification of Vice-President Garner’s observation 
in 1938, that “Each of the two parties is in a sense a coalition. Any 
party to serve the country must be a party of all sorts of views.’ 

Mr Agar’s powers of analysis and exposition, his realism uncor- 
rupted by cynicism, his eloquent sincerity and the pungent 
readability of his writing stand in no need of advertisement or 
commendation. There can be but one regret. Beginning with the 
Revolution, he ends when Theodore Roosevelt leaves the White 
House in 1909. But it is precisely since the first world war that 
there has been in Great Britain greater interest in American current 
affairs and trends than at any time since the War between the 
States—et pour cause. Mr Agar’s book explains by inference a good 
deal of their significance: but there is still much that we do not 
understand. For example, the venomous hatred or sneaking 
maliciousness (those expressions are not too strong) shown by so 
many Americans towards the memory of Franklin Dalene 
Roosevelt. Perhaps the answer is in The American Mind. 

‘The battle for Europe requires of the United States a far 
better public-relations job than she has produced up to now’, 
wrote the New York Commonweal in an editorial some months 
ago. She could not have better men on the job than Herbert Agar 
and Henry Steele Commager. But public-relations is not a one- 
way traffic: we must be ready to listen with attention and consider 
with sympathy. People in Great Britain are not free from anti- 
Americanism, some of it ignorant or thoughtless, some of it 
sheer prejudice, even among those who should know better. 
Maybe the address of the Manchester working-men to Lincoln 
in 1862, which Mr Agar rightly calls ‘noble’, seems also a little 
ingenuous to us; but eighty-nine years later our common task is 
to ‘preserve, protect and defend’ things of which the Constitution 
of the United States is itself a product: and the common resolution 
of how it can and shall be done is part of the task. 


ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM: 
A LETTER FROM EXILE 


TO POPE INNOCENT I 1 
[From Cucusus, 406] 
To Innocent, Bishop of Rome, John sends greeting in the Lord. 


Y body is pent in a single place, but the wings of love 
M circle the world; and I, whom so many miles part from 

you, am near Your Piety none the less and enjoy your 
presence daily. With the eyes love lends me I contemplate your 
courage of soul, your sincere affection, your dauntless resolve, 
the deep and abiding consolation you give me continually. The 
waves run high, there are reefs and rocks and crags in plenty, 
yet all this serves only to quicken your vigilance. Neither distance 
nor lapse of time not stress of events has been able to overset you; 
you keep your post like a trusty steersman, most alert at his watch 
when the waves surge highest before his eyes, when the sea is 
roughest, the noise of waters deepest, when darkness is thick at 
noon. 

I am profoundly thankful, and wish I could send you far more 
letters—for my own sake not least. That is denied me by the 
desolateness of my retreat; not only travellers from outside but 
dwellers in this region itself find it difficult to reach me; my place 
of confinement is as remote as can be, and the fear of robbers 
lies like a barrier across men’s path. I would ask you therefore to 
pity me for my long silence sida than see in it any blameworthy 
remissness. That my failure to write meant no disrespect I may 
now prove. After long waiting, I have come by two messengers 
at last—Paul the deacon and John the priest, a revered friend; by 
them I send you my gti pe thanks for your more than 
fatherly care and fondness and solicitude over me. Had it lain 
with Your Piety alone, things by now would all have been put 
to rights, the mass of troubles and scandals been removed, the 
Churches restored to peace and tranquillity; all would be well; 
our insulted laws, our offended ancestral ordinances would have 
been vindicated. As it is, things are far otherwise, and the old 
1 Migne 52, cols. $35-6; D’Alton, pp. 303-5. 
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transgressors are surpassing their earlier outrages. I forbear to 
recount their latest doings at length—it would run beyond the 
bounds of a history, let alone a letter. Only I make this one appeal 
to your vigilance: though the authors of this widespread turmoil 
may be beyond repentance and cure, let hopelessness and despair 
never master you who have set your heart on healing diene 
troubles; consider how much your success will mean. The task 
you face concerns the whole world almost—the Christian com- 
munities beaten to their knees, the scattered laity, the persecuted 
clergy, the exiled bishops, the flouted traditions of our fathers. 

Urgently then, most urgently, I bid you intensify your zeal 
with the intenser persecution. Something may then be gained, 
recovery may come nearer—such are my hopes. But should they 
be unfulfilled, then you for your part have your crown prepared 
by a gracious God, and for all the sufferers your perseverance in 
love will be a great consolation. For two years I myself have been 
in exile, exposed to hunger and pestilence, to constant fighting and 
sieges, inexpressible loneliness, daily peril of death, the swords of 
the Isaurians; yet I have been immeasurably consoled and inspired 
by your continued unwavering courage and confidence and the 
joy of your true and abundant love. This has been my bulwark 
and safeguard, my haven of peace, my storehouse of numberless 
good things, my source of joy and of untold happiness. And 
should I be carried away again into some more desolate region 
still, that stalwart comfort in my distress will be with me when 
I go. 

Translated by WALTER SHEWRING 


NOTICE 


The present issue of BLACKFRIARS is a double number (July-August). 
The next issue will appear in September and will include ‘Films: A 
Personal View’ by Freda Bruce-Lockhart, Lana 9 and Metaphysics’ 
by Columba Ryan, O.P., and ‘The Sculpture of Arthur Pollen’, an 
illustrated article by Iris Conlay. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Lire OF pee von Hiicet. By Michael de la Bedoyére. (J. M. 

Dent; 25s. 

A full-scale biography of von Hiigel has been much needed and is 
very welcome. There have been memoirs, and a study of his thought, 
and his letters and addresses contain much that is personal, but here 
we have for the first time a complete portrait of a remarkable and ve 
lovable man in all his relationships, spiritual, intellectual and ms 
The task of making it must have been difficult because von Hiigel’s 
character was a complex one, many-sided, of great depth, and ex- 
hibiting, at least superficially, certain contradictions. Moreover, he 
lived through that transition period in the intellectual life of the Church 
which generated the modernist heresy, and he was implicated to the 
full in the several movements from which it sprung. 

His biographer has shown a special skill in disentangling his intellec- 
tual development from its particular associations, and in showing it in 
relation to the spiritual groundwork in which it was rooted; a ground- 
work differing greatly from that of some of his friends and co-workers, 
notably Loisy and Tyrrell. Unquestionably he is the thinker who next _ 
after Newman has most deeply influenced religious thought in 
England, particularly among non-Catholics, and his influence has been 
due not to the radical positions he adopted in biblical criticism, and 
to the end never greatly modified, nor his 
specifically philosophical thinking, but to the breadth of his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of truth, wherever and amidst whatever sur- . 
roundings it was to be found—and the patient, profound and (to use 
his own word) costing effort in which the finding of it involved him. 
Professor A. E. Taylor summed up this quality in him in his review in 
Mind of von Hiigel’s book Eternal Life: “Writing with full conviction 
that his own confession presents a richer and fuller type of spiritual life 
than others, he is constantly on the search for the element oF truth, the 
apprehension of a universal verity, in all the beliefs by which men have 

ound it possible to face life and death’. It was of the closing pages of 

this book that the late Archbishop Temple wrote in The Guardian: 
‘It may be doubted if there exists a more impressive statement and 
defence of the essentials of the Roman position’. 

No doubt there is a sense in which von Hiigel was a modernist; that 
word has had as many senses attached to it as fascist and has been as 
much abused. He early realised the necessity for Catholic scholars to 
face the findings of historical criticism in matters biblical, and in spite 
of grave difficulties and tensions he continued to hold that its assured 
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results could never conflict with the de fide teaching of the Church. No 
doubt he accepted much as assured which has since proved to be not so; 
perhaps he ‘apued, in hardly conscious tension between faith and 
intellectual formulation, positions which in ultimate analysis would 
have been hard to reconcile with defined dogma. It seems probable 
that during the terrible years he was tempted to win greater freedom 
for himself by abandoning his obedience to here-and-now ecclesiastical 
authority, and during that period he not seldom spoke and judged 
harshly. He was saved from disaster firstly by his profound reliance 
on prayer and sacramental grace to which he was notably faithful 
throu: ‘eal his life, and secondly by his study of mysticism (his first 
considerable book, The Mystical Element of Religion, was published in 
1908) which preserved his sense of God’s transcendence and prevented 
his falling a victim to the immanentism which so conditioned the 
outlook of Loisy and others of his modernist friends. In later life, 
under the influence in particular of the German Lutheran philosopher 
Troeltsch, this realisation of God’s transcendence deepened and became 
a marked element in his thought. 

The sharp dualism which some have detected between von Hiigel’s 
Catholic faith and his critical thought is, in the opinion of his bio- 
grapher, only apparent. His mind did not work as the majority of 
men’s; he himself describes it as ‘seeing truths, realities as intensely 
luminous centres with a semi-illuminated outer margin, then another and 
another till all shades off into utter darkness. Such minds are not in the 
least purturbed by even having to stammer and stumble.’ He did 
stammer and stumble at times in areas of thought where the ordinary 
discipline of the Church, as distinct from its Enal voice, had demar- 
er truth from error more clearly than he could honestly see it, but 
the luminous centre, fed by prayer, held him true and faithful. It was the 
realisation of this that led his diocesan Cardinal Bourne, a man not 
naturally sympathetic to his intellectual outlook, to say of him: ‘I have 
never out bins into trouble and I never will’. 

Henry ST JOHN, 


Tue Poems or St JOHN OF THE Cross. Translated by Roy Campbell. 
(The Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) 


As the late Aubrey Bell once wrote, ‘one is always inclined to tear 
up translations of the Ecstatic Doctor: they seem so vain and un- 
profitable’. He meant one’s own, but it is not untrue of other people’s. 
It is therefore a great advance if one only does not wish to tear up 
Roy Campbell’s versions of the Poems; but one is far from merely 
that. The great difficulty with those poems of St John of the Cross 
which are the basis of the prose works (the first three stanzas of Noche, 
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Adonde, Llama) is that one must not only get some kind of aesthetic 
equivalent to the original considered as literature, but also (if there is 
any difference) to the original’s precise meaning, since such responsible 
theological interpretations are to hang on them. It was this that made 
Professor Peers give two versions of these particular poems, one merely 
rhythmical, the other in rhyme-scheme and metre. Considered as 
try, Mr Campbell’s translation is the best so far. It is authentically 
elt poetry. Its rendering of its experience is not flawless, but it is in the 
main free from the sentimental diction of earlier translators, and from 
the false-romantic lapses to which even Bell sometimes succumbed. 
Perhaps only Arthur Symons succeeded in rendering St John of the 
Cross in his translations of the two most famous short lyrics into a 
homogeneous poetic idiom—though whether the diction and cadence 
of the Yellow Book period were the most adequate for interpreting the 
sixteenth-century Spanish mystics is open to question. Bell was yet 
not too far from the still living tradition of the past for his translations 
to sound false. The change that has come over English poetic sensibility 
in the last forty years makes it impossible to translate any longer in the 
idiom of a past age. Hence the fascination of this new attempt. Mr 
Campbell’s diction is not indeed uniformly mid-twentieth century— 
there where no other presence might appear; I went abroad; guerdon; so 
daintily in love you make me fall (which is mixing our drinks with a - 
vengeance), but he can combine with moving and sincere effect the 
religious-lofty with the direct-modern: 


Out of the love immense and bright 
Lg the two had thus begun, 
Words of ineffable delight 

The Father spoke unto the son. 


The man who loves you, O my son, 
To him Myself I will belong. 

The love that in Yourself I won 
I'll plant in him and root it strong, 
Because he loved the very one 

I loved so deeply and so long. 


Unfortunately, as precise renderings in the case of the which 
demand precision for their extra-poetical uses, Mr Campbell does little 
better than his predecessors who oe attempted to combine meani 
with form. David Lewis's rugged lines still hold the field, and if they 
lack form, at least they render the imagery of St John and only the 
imagery of St John. Mr Campbell, for example, gives us Upon a gloomy 
night which certainly prejudges the theological issue, and O venture of 
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delight! where Peers has Oh happy chance (non-metrical) and O moment of 
delight | (metrical) but Oh dichosa ventura! has so far been most accurately 
translated (by Lewis) as O, happy lot! Since ‘lot’, like the Spanish ventura, 
allows better for providence, predestination and grace, not to mention 
the active disposition of the soul, than ‘chance’, while ‘venture’ gives 
too much to the human will. 
Fr D’Arcy, in a learned and most interesting preface, singles out for 
commendation Mr Campbell’s version of: 
Vuélvete, paloma, 
Que el ciervo vulnerado 
Por el otero asoma, 
Al aire de tu vuelo, y fresco toma. 
on the ground that Mr Campbell makes the images used stand out in 
their amazing clarity. 
Here are successive translations :— 
Return, my Dove! 
The wounded hart 
Looms on the hill 


Return, O dove, 
Since yonder on the height 
Appears stricken with love, 
The hart that thy wings freshen as they move. 
(Bell.) 


Return thou, dove, 
For the wounded hart appears on the hill 


At the air of thy flight and takes refreshment. 
(Peers, non-metrical.) 


Return, my love! 
See where the stricken hart 
Looks from the hill above 
What time he hears thy beating wings, my dove! 
(Peers, metrical.) 
Turn, Ring-dove, and alight, 
The wounded stag above 


The slope is now in sight 
Fanned by the wind and freshness of yous flight. 
(Campbell.) 
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There is no question that Lewis gives the plainest account (despite 
‘looms’ which at least contains the inchoative element of asomar, vital 
to the prose commentary, although it introduces the element of 
‘indistinctness’ which that Spanish word does not contain, though it 
does not come amiss to the prose commentary); which is thought the 
most poetic will be to some extent a matter of opinion and of the 
reader's age. Those who prefer Mr Campbell’s version, however, and 
the reviewer is one, will do so on the grounds not of its more clearly 
conveying the imagery of the original—Lewis does that—but of its 
better —— the rhythm and poetic form, and above all, the ‘dry’ 
quality of its feeling which both the English language and English 
sensibility are a little apt to over-sweeten in translating from Spanish 
(and not, indeed, only St John of the Cross). 

One is sorry to note that Mr Campbell in the seventh strophe of the 
Noche has rendered con su mano serena as ‘With his serenest hand’, where 
‘his’ refers to God or Christ, and although he prints the second line as 
Cuando yo sus cabellos esparcia on the left-hand page, translates “While 
the fresh wind was fluttering his tresses’ as if he had adopted the reading 
ya, which has in fact been proposed but, on quite sufficient grounds, | 
rejected. There is no question shot the antecedent of su is aire, and it is 
the hand of the wind that strikes the bride’s neck. Damaso Alonso 
understands the syntax thus; Aubrey Bell translated it so (though he - 
adopted ya for yo in the second line | the strophe, referred to a moment 
ago). Symons, Peers (both versions), even Lewis have this wrong. 
Unfortunately the poet gave us no commentary at this place, but 
Damaso Alonso most convincingly draws our attention to the meaning 
of ‘air’ in the Saint’s general symbology: the breath of the Holy 
Ghost. Surely a theological approach would reach the same conclusion ~ 
as the purely textual: that the divine action in the soul is pre-eminently 
the work of the Holy Ghost. 

From all the foregoing it follows that it is in the poems where these 
niceties do not matter . a Mr Campbell does best; St John is more 
within the translator’s (any tranislator’s) reach and less the poet in these 
ballads, but they are touching and illuminating all the same, and 
Mr Campbell has done Spanish literature a great service in putting 
these versions within the reach of the non-specialist reader (may one 
for example draw attention to the extreme beauty of no. VIII2). His 
book can do much to counteract the effect on the uninstructed of 
Professor Trend’s very odd comparison of St John with Gounod (as 
against Luis de Leén with Beethoven) and his still odder statement that 
St John has little to say as compared with Fray Luis de Leén. (The 
Civilisation of Spain, p. 120.) The exact reverse is the case. It will be 
interesting to watch the further influence on Mr Campbell’s own work 
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as a poet of yet another impact upon him of Spain and of Spanish 
culture in one of its purest and most intense forms. 

EDWARD SARMIENTO. 


INTRODUCTION TO Pau CraupEL. By Mary Ryan. (Cork Universi 
Press; Oxford: B. H. Blackwell; 6d.) 
Professor Mary Ryan has read and pondered every line of lyric 

verse that Claudel as well as his plays She has 

the information needed to make him known to Pe naa rer 
readers, and there must be few thoughts and sentiments of his that 
are not to be found set down somewhere within her pages. Her book 
is the first general study of the poet to appear in English. Its title, 
is deceptive excludes consideration of his dramas 
and essays, confining itself to e and lyric ' 

It sale be true that, for a aemiaainecdien: of | him as a thinker, 
as distinct from a and artist, his lyrical poems suffice; it is never- 
theless an incomplete Claudel who is thus presented. This is all the 
more regrettable since some of his finest lyricism occurs in his plays; 
he has, for instance, no finer lyric sweep than Anne Vercors’s speech at 
the beginning of the last scene in L’Annonce faite a Marie. 

In her last chapter the author says: 

“We have studied, and we hope we have inclined others to read 
and re-read, so many poems of Claudel that we know his familiar 
themes and something of his treatment of them.’ 

His themes, indeed, we know, but not his treatment. Professor Ryan 

tells us that she has dwelt less on his form than on his ideas since the 

readers who do not know French for whom she is writing would not 
be interested in that aspect of his work. Her method of exposition has 
been, after a chapter about his life and another devoted to commenting 
on the difficult Art poétique—a work of criticism which no one, in our 
opinion, has yet succeeded in making perfectly intelligible—to take 
the chief volumes of his poetry and to j ee many oft the poems in 
each one. The poems are presented through a mixture of summary and 
ae. with liberal quotations in English and references to the 

vourable opinions of other critics. It is a method which quickly 
becomes tiresome and palls through its insistence on detail. The 
magnificence of Claudel slips through the meshes of Professor Ryan’s 
net and she catches only what could have been said in prose. Her book 
is a repertory of what Claudel thinks and of the subjects that enter into 
his poems; she never grasps the essence of his art or makes us realise 


his greatness. 
Throw out her study there is little change of emphasis. Everything 
is bathed in the same rather neutral light, which neither glows nor 
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warms. Everything that Claudel has written, everything said about 
him, is presented as equally important. Moreover, no one who read 
this lal would ever guess that Claudel had been sometimes criticised. 
Yet even Catholic writers like Pére de Tonquédec have found serious 
shortcomings in him. To recognise inequalities inevitable in the work 
of so fertile a writer would have made it easier to apprehend his output 
as a whole. Moreover, Professor Ryan keeps all the time very close 
to her subject, tracing her pen over it word by word, so to speak; she 
never steps back to see it from further away in its total bulk and shape. 
Yet Claudel’s work is monumental, not because of the dimensions of 
any single poem or play, not even Le Soulier de Satin, but because of 
the coherence and fidelity with which the same great themes, the same 

reat symbols of tree and season, sky and sea, recur throughout his 
Fifty years and more of creation. Professor Ryan is certainly sensitive to 
this aspect of her hero and one regrets that she has not given more space 
to bringing it out, even if this meant the sacrifice of pages of uncritical 
descriptive summary and paraphrase. Her book, with its series of 
monotoned analyses of poem after poem, is like an interminable rosary 
of undifferentiated Aves without Credo, Paters or Glorias, without even 
a Salve Regina or Sub tuum at the end, since her last chapter, entitled 
A summing-up, consists merely in a few loosely linked remarks, 
variegated by quotations from the poet and his eulogists, and is not in 
any way a conclusion. 

The professor makes little reference to what is outside Claudel and 
arti ly to the non-Catholic world in which he, like all of us, has 
ived and in which his work is situated. One who knew him only 

through her pages would come away with the impression that he was 
a Catholic poet for Catholic readers, and for no others. He, who 
embraces so much of creation in his scope, is unwittingly reduced to the 
status of literature for the Catholic fireside. The yer od has said more 
than once that his themes are comprehensive and varied; yet the result 
of her method of presenting him is that one feels he can have no 
tight-little island. Though so encyclopaedically di is thus in 
the long run woefully diminished. 
C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


War AND HumaN Procress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial 
Civilisation. By John U. Nef. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

‘During the war of 1939-45 the tragedy of Lisbon [the earthquake 

of 1755] became almost a weekly occurrence. It was brought about, 


not by nature, but by man.... Fathers and mothers have always 
been reluctant to entrust their children with knives or guns. But 
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men have now entrusted themselves with powers of destruction 

which would be safe only in the hands of God the Father.’ 

This book is a masterly diagnosis, by the distinguished professor of 
history at Chicago University, of one aspect of that disintegration of 
the human personality since the Renaissance and Reformation which 
has already been delineated from other angles in Dorothy Sayers’s 
Begin Here, Spencer Leeson’s Christian Education, and C. S. Lewis's 
Abolition of Man. The particular aspect studied in Professor Nef’s book 
is War—how cobnatil and economic conditions have advanced or 
retarded its dangers during modern times, whether ome neces war 
has had any clear réle in moulding the cultural and economic back- 

ne and why war has now become, logically and inevitably, 

total’. 

In each of his three sections, divided at roughly 1640 and 1740, the 
author applies a uniform inquiry: the situation at the outset, from the 
standpoint of any European ‘community’ sense; the progress in science 
and technology and economic organisation; how far each of these 
affected the scope and scale of contemporary warfare, how far the 
wars did or did not accelerate the disintegration that becomes his 
climax after 1870; and how far there were still operative restraints on 
war, arising from moral and aesthetic realities in the traditional Graeco- 
Christian background. 

The 416 pages of his twenty chapters contain, as the raw material 
of his argument, a fascinating history of the art of war in modern times 
at all levels: forts, guns, Mas the industries and the geographical 
factors on which all these depended, and the ‘customs’ attendant upon 
the professional fighting of kings and gentleman. This, for all its bulk 
and interest, is but the foreground. So, too, is his equally absorbing 
elucidation of how little in het had been the tendency of war to beget 
war until the present century, and how clearly was the interaction of 
politics and economics on war a one-way business. 

His main contribution lies in the implications of the deeper reflection 
that ‘modern war and industrialism are joint products of the same 
historical forces’; that the conventional view of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of 1760 onwards has blinded scholars to the fact that the vital 
revolution in industry in Europe had begun half-a-century earlier, 
and that the Christian restraints on war then operative had become much 
weaker by the time the accelerated results of the industrial development 
made possible the bigger and better and total wars of our post-Bismarck 
era. 

These restraints were most effectively two: an abiding sense of moral 
right and wrong, and the true sense he craftsmanship. The first of these 
preserved a distinction between a defensive and an aggressive war 
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especially in an age when warfare was still largely man-to-man and 
yet The second—joy in it unlikely 
that (for —— a bell-founder set to casting cannon would be 
satisfied with a utilitarian (cheap and quick) as against a beautiful (slow 
and expensive) — 
It is in tracing the collapse of these mitigating restraints that the 
argument comes to grips with ultimate issues of life and responsibility. 
The twentieth century regards the decorated cannon of the seventeenth 
as ‘backward’, ‘for efficiency and abundance’ are now the criteria, and 
‘the utility of the useless has been forgotten’. The more pronounced 
the flight from Christianity, the greater the belief in Progress—that 
(as wish Gibbon) a civilised nation is less likely than any other to insist 
on being the arbiter of its own fate, and that the potentially frightful 
weapons produced by a scientific civilisation oni themselves ‘deter’ 
war out of existence. This reads so oddly to a generation aware that 
the next scientific war will maybe exterminate science. But the 
limitations on fighting, indeed, were part of the climate that produced 
the cult of human perfectibility in the eighteenth century. Thereafter, 
ironically, the idea of a nation of citizens, born of the French Revolu- 
tion, ‘provided a new will to battle’, and the nineteenth-century 
techniques made it only too easy to treat the citizen-in-arms less as a 
man than as a unit. 


‘The conventional idea of the industrial revolution has inte 
itself like a dense fog between us and our history. It has contributed 
to the conceit that the industrialised peoples have emancipated 
themselves from the irrational and primitive aspects of their nature, 
instead of having merely changed the character of their aspirations - 
in directions perhaps as irrational as those of their ancestors.’ 


There is need for a synthesis today, he says; and that synthesis must 
not come from ‘the positive sciences’ alone; these will ‘have to be 
combined with philosophy, art and religion, and with the love without 
which aiegis art and religion are empty’. 

The root cause of the disaster, then, is spiritual. Professor Nef leaves 
no doubt of it. “The separation of rational speculation from revealed 
Christian knowledge has been represented as both a spiritual and an 
intellectual mistake.... Hitherto the mind had possessed an inner 
integrity.... The mind found anchorage in truths transcending the 
positive world of daily living. ... At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the conscience was left without intellectual as well as without 
spiritual nourishment. ... To the moral relativist, “justice” or even 
Kant’s “idea of right” was as vacant a concept as evil. . . . The relativist 
also rejected altogether the pre-Christian Aristotelian position that 
murder, theft and adultery were evil. And so it came to pass that “self- 
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interest”, which Vauban had called the “father” of war, was made, as 
with Norman Angell, the principal bulwark of peace.’ And it has let 
man down. 

The book, then, is a signal ‘diagnosis’ a posteriori, from symptoms, 
ofa a the theologians and philosophers have long been diagnosing 
a priori. The ‘treatment’ for the y is clearly a recovery of what 
has been lost, in absolute standards, and in the sense of vocation in 
work. An extended inquiry into these things was, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected in what is ex professo a work of history. But there is hardly 
more than even a hint of them. The concluding ¢ atone does not build 
up to an insistence on some theological essence such as alone made the 
sixteenth-eighteenth century Christian afterglow at all comprehensible. 
His plea is rather for an amorphous mae to ‘the welfare of the 
human being under God as our objective’, labouring ‘for the best in 
the human being’. This may well be Humanism at its noblest. But it 
is not more. 

A. C. F. BEALES 


Morals AND MAN IN THE Soctat Sciences. By J. V. Langmead- 

Casserley. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 

The aim of Dr Langmead-Casserley’s book is ‘to explore the réle 
of the relative in Christianity, and the possibility of the absolute in 
sociology’ (p. 7) so as ‘to search out a position and point of view in and 
from which some mutual accommodation and understanding between 
the sociological and theological aims and moods may be successfully 
establishec’. (p. 5.) He is convinced, rightly, that ‘the immense, and 
too often latent, intellectual potentialities of Christian doctrine are 
capable of bearing this great burden of intellectual synthesis, that 
Christian thought at this critical juncture of our civilisation is the only 
intellectual force capable of interpreting our variegated culture as a 
single coherent idea and thus supplying it with the unity and con- 
— which it now so sorely needs’. oe 17, 18.) 

A thomist will follow with the utmost sympathy and genuine 
appreciation the lines of thought traced by Dr Lan: ew teeogges 
oh strives to achieve his aim. Some samples of his thought wi 
illustrate its quality: “The problem of the proper place and function 
of reason in human life is one of the most important themes of contem- 

rary discussion.’ (p. 161.) “The only way out of ultimate relativism 
fies through metaphysics.’ (p. 114.) ‘ “I am a person” and so saying I 
step into another dimension.’ (p. 108.) “The real bias of the contem- 
porary attitude towards ethics is expressed in empirical social relativism, 
in the a priori relativism of the logical positivists, and in what might be 
called the realistic metaphysical relativism of the Existentialists.’ (p. 77.) 
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One need not be told, therefore, that Dr Langmead-Casserley is in 
sympathy with, and admiration of, ‘the once despised and perversely 
interpreted philosophy of the middle ages’ and that he gives full credit 
to ‘the greatness and lasting value of its achievement in metaphysics’ 
and still more in ethics. (cf. p. 76.) He shows that various modern 
systems of ethical theory represent ‘a falling away from the compre- 
hensiveness, concreteness and realism of medieval ethical theory’. 

. 72.) And, in another very illuminating sentence, he indicates how 

the violence of modern politics and the predatory self-assertion and 
self-interest characteristic of an industrial and commercialised civilisa- 
tion’ follow from the substitution of ‘the concept of sovereignty, in 
which man appears as the maker and master of law’, for ‘the (thomistic) 
concept of an absolute rule of law to which all forms of human power 
must submit’. (p. 146.) 

One only regrets that Dr Langmead-Casserley is not more fully 
master of the Reatisiic synthesis. He would then distinguish more 
clearly between the natural and the supernatural (pp. 51, 139); the 
problem that gives him so much trouble—the distinction between 
man and nature—might even appear to be a pseudo-problem; he 
would see that the institution of property not only can be defended. but 
that it must be upheld (p. 54); he eI I think, revise his estimate, at 
least as touching thomism, ‘that medieval thought as a whole under- 
estimates the extent of the relative element in social ethics’. (p. 59); 
and he would certainly not have committed himself to the suggestion 
that men are not ‘even usually free and responsible’. (p. 143.) 

These remarks are meant as a compliment to a writer whose work 
is worthy of real study and critical appraisement. 

Agcipius DooLan, 0.P. 


Socia, ANTHROPOLOGY. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. (Cohen and West; 
8s. 6d.) 


Most people who have dipped into the vast mass of anthropological 
writing find themselves ve speed bewildered by the variety and 
divergence of the views w: ich es encounter. We come across a whole 
forest of facts, but these facts seem to mean quite different things in each 
of the works we consult. At times it ap that such writings are 
essays of creative imagination and that expert recreates the history 
of cultures and institutions in the light of some intuition derived from 
whatever may be the integrating feature of his own Weltanschauiing. 
Our confusion is increased when we pick up one of the modern ‘field 
work’ monographs, for we probably do so in the we that they will 

rovide evidence which will refute or confirm some theory which we 
ve encountered in Marrett, or James, or Frazer; instead, they seem 
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to be concerned with something quite different and to have a quite 
different purpose. 

The great merit of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s book is that it clears 
up a good many of our difficulties. His sketch of the history of anthro- 
pological writing provides a key to the understanding of the classic 
works of the last century and gives an introduction to a very stimula- 
ting discussion of the method employed in social anthropology. 

The method of the great pioneers was sober documentary research. 
In spite of its great value, their work was dominated by the genetic 
approach, by ie desire to explain the present by the past, the nearer by 
the farther, and this led them to embark on historical reconstructions 
of doubtful value. They loved to construct scales of progress which 
were regarded as complete explanations, and to formulate dogmas 
which were more properly philosophical than capable of anthropo- 
logical verification. 

Of recent years, passing through a number of phases, a reaction has 
set in. The emphasis has shifted from the comparative consideration of 
facts to a study of the structure, in the sense of the integrating har- 
monies, of the social life of the community. Customs are no a er 
considered as if they were things, for it is stressed that they are rather 
abstractions based on the comparison of sets of relations between 
persons. Thus what are studied are not entities but relations which 
derive their significance from the pattern in which they are found in 
a particular grouping. This implies that the function of a particular 

tural fact can only be seen in terms of the structure or harmony of 
relations which integrates a set of relationships into a system in which 
all the given part-facts are interdependent. 

Such a functional approach departs both from the diffusionist and 
the psychological views of anthropology. It may be felt that the 
departure is a ftele too decided, shoughit is true that social anthropolo 
in the sense defined by Dr Evans-Pritchard is not a venture in depth- 
psychology or historical reconstruction. The danger of the functional 
approach, as Dr Evans-Pritchard makes clear, is that it tends to conceive 
of its task as the discovery of sociological laws, with the implied claim 
that such laws will have the same liberating effect on the social sciences 
as the discoveries and method of Galileo had in natural science. The 
final portion of this work is devoted to a criticism of this view, and 
Dr Evans-Pritchard claims that social anthropology is an art rather than 
a science. As the scholastics would say, the simile is derived from 
physical science but is analogically applied in the study of the structure 
of societies. 

The work of the social anthropologist falls into three stages and 
these stages illustrate the method of the discipline: 
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i. The impressionist phase, in which the anthropologist lives with a 
given people absorbing their outlook and translating it into the values 
of his own culture; 

ii. The interpretative phase, in which the significance of details is 
seen in terms of a structure known and felt, this being expressed in a set 
of interrelated abstractions; 

iii. The comparative phase, in which patterns are compared and 
hypotheses advanced. 

Dr Evans-Pritchard’s account of this is impressive and quite clearly 
he does draw attention to an important aspect of life in society. The 
question the book leaves us brooding on is whether a pattern for 
anthropology has at last been discovered or whether once again we are 
dealing with an image-model, derived, perhaps unconsciously, from 
contemporary philosophic theory. 

Ian Histop, 0.P. 


Conrucius, THE MAN AND THE Mytu. By H. G. Creel. (Reutledge 
and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

This, the English edition of a book published in America in 1949, 
embodies many years’ research into the Confucian question. Confucius 
the questioner, the innovator, the democrat, has c overlaid by a 
later “Confucian orthodoxy’ dating from the Han Period, when his 
school was first adopted by the state and made to serve the purposes of 
despotism, benevolent or otherwise. The ancient texts, not even the 
Analects excepted, were distorted and interpolated and the picture so 
confused by Taoist and Legalist infiltrations that the great advocate 
of government for the people’s happiness, of popular education and of 
equal opportunity for all men, was well-nigh lost in the reactionary 
pedant a later official tradition. Not quite lost; for there were always 
a few discerning scholars, among whom the Jesuit missionaries have 
an honourable place, who could brush away these cobwebs and appreci- 
ate the true genius of the Sage. 

Professor Creel tells the story most competently, with close reference 
to the voluminous Chinese sources and a copious bibliography. The 
interest is chiefly social and political, and the influence of Confucius 
(through the Jesuits) on the European philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment and (through the latter) on Western democracy is adequately 
sketched. The metaphysical and religious element is notoriously 
evanescent in the original Confucius, when detached from later 
syncretism, but it is not entirely absent and perhaps too little is made of 
it here. In spite of his dedly agnostic approach to ethics, a trans- 
cendental background can be seen in the Sage’s references to ‘Heaven’ 
and the cosmic harmony and the mission laid on him by Heaven. 
E 
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Perhaps there is as much natural religion here as in the similar case of 
Socrates, though the latter used much more religious language. 
This book will certainly be placed among the indispensables for all 
who are interested in things Chinese. 
B.W. 


Be Nor Arraip. By Emmanuel Mounier. (Rockliff; 15s.) 


This book would be valuable if only for the frontispiece portrait of 
Mounier; for the very sight of Mounier’s face, its rough, boyish 
erness and generosity, and its deep compassionate lines, are them- 

i os sufficient reason to ‘be not afraid’. If you gaze long enough at the 
portrait you know well enough that the book itself is going to speak 
to you of that “optimisme tragique’ which is Mounier’s description of 
Christianity. And how convincingly Mounier does indeed speak! In 
listening to him we are listening to one of the really great men of our 
time, a man who looked evil in the face yet never gave way to despair. 


But it would be a vain undertaking to summarise Mounier’s character 
and message—he has already expressed himself forcibly enough in 
writings of his own, such as La petite peur du XXe siecle and Qu'est ce 
que le personnalismez, which have now been made available in this 
volume. Let us just quote two typical passages: 


‘It is a ruse of instinct to use faith and humanism as a cover for the 
fact that we do indeed live in the age of Buchenwald and Hiroshima, 
the Moscow purges and the Warsaw ghetto. The contrary of pessimism 
is not optimism. It is an indefinable mingling of sienglacity, of pity, 
of stubbornness and of grace. 

Unhappy the man who might achieve freedom from that compassion 
for which one single life is no longer sufficient.’ 

‘I do not think that He (i.e. God) likes the happy and the optimistic 
either; but rather those who are simple and have compassion and who 
work without exhausting their compassion or rejoicing in it. Let others, 
those for whom all phantoms are banished by the vast progress in 
plumbing, let them launch crusades against despair. Their wagons are 
already heavy with the despair of tomorrow, that for which there 
will be no remedy, not even in a liking for the abyss, all abysses having 
been abolished by decree, then by the Terror, and 'y by habit. 
And this time, the true with the false.’ 

The true remedy against despair is to be found in Mounier’s own 
writings. Is it too much to hope that they will inspire someone to do 
for England what he has done for France? 

DonaLp NICHOLL 


o RP PRAM Fe 
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A mete oF BritisH PAINTING. By Antony Bertram. (The Studio; 
12s. 6d. - 

This is an excellent book about a strange period of painting by a 
compelling writer. The period it reviews is from 1851 to 1951 and it is 
essentially an informative book, almost a text-book. Mr Bertram 
however has certainly not a text-book mind. He is independent in his 
judgment, humorous, informed and informal. Above all he is interested 
in this period without a name and this art without a face. Is it, the casual 
observer must wonder, an art with a hundred faces or a hundred 
different kinds of art? A cut, say, from 1451 to 1551 in Italian art would 
reveal a similar variety of aims and styles, but time has blurred the 
picture. Artists knowing one another, subject to one another’s influence, 
yet differing in aim and interest, had we feel, a common language 
whereby to grasp, if not like one another’s purpose. But who will get 
the idea of Henry Moore across to Frederick Lord Leighton who—yes, 
even he, as a glance at his lectures will reveal—already like Landscer’s 
Sheep Dog uncomprehendingly knew things were not and never 
would be the same? Leighton is dead, but there were artists whose 
lives have felt the two influences. 

Those bewildered by the last fifty years of art would be more 
bewildered by the fifty years that went before, were Mr Bertram not 
their guide. Those with the blood of this strange century in their veins, 
who, whether they like or dislike individual members of the family, 
yet understand them, will welcome Mr Bertram as an old friend of the 
family. His tales of the previous generation will be strange yet familiar, 
for the history of nineteenth-century art is as exhilarating as our own. 

The book is well illustrated, well indexed, rounded off with impres- 
sive time charts and synoptic tables of unbelievable comprehension, 
and, lastly, is supplied with a wide reading list for the uninitiated. 

Harris 


Tupor RENAISSANCE. By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford; 21s.) 


The massive vulgarity of Tudor art has at last received the scholarly 
treatment it deserves; for it is impressive, it derives from obscure 
sources, it is the surviving material expression of one of the formative 
eras of our history. The opulence of the men who profited from the 
raw new deal of Henry VIII, the Protectors and Elizabeth, found an 
outlet in vast buildings; and though there were some extraneous 
forms, such as miniatures and jounslabs it was in the buildings and 
their adjuncts that the Tudor Renaissance found its chief expression, 
in fireplaces and furniture, ceilings and windows, chimney-pots and 
gatehouses. 


Over this field Mr Lees-Milne moves with sure tread, detailing the 
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individual owners and artisans, tracing the provenance of their inspira- 
tion. Holbein, anti-clerical and Protestant, was the great moving force, 
and the great batch of the Reformation drove away the Italian artists 
who had built the Chapel of Henry VII and the screen of King’s College 
Chapel. In their place came a host of Flemish and Germanic artists with 
the gross, lavish, tortuous designs that make hideous so much Tudor 
art. It is true, as Mr Lees-Milne points out, that some moderation of 
their extravagances took place under the tranquil skies of England 
and we are warned against despising this outbreak of Protestant 
insobriety. The troubled times in which we live cause us to long for 
the restraint of more classic forms, whether of the Italian Renaissance 
or the England of Inigo Jones and Wren. The time may come when 
we are is. Sa enough to relish once more the architectural mon- 
strosities that are lavishly illustrated in this admirable Batsford book. 
PAaut Foster, 0.P. 


Giotro Frescors, with an Introduction by Walter Ueberwasser. 

(Batsford; 25s. 6d.) 

Giotto: Picasso. The World’s Masters—New Series, edited by 

Anthony Bertram. (The Studio; 3s. each.) 

The latest volume in Messrs Batsford’s admirable Iris Colour Books 
is devoted to seventeen large colour plates of the Giotto frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel, Padua (twelve plates), Santa Croce (one plate) and the 
Upper Church at Assisi (four shies Giotto’s genius as a master of the 
picture cycle demands a scale in reproduction which is scarcely 
practicable, but the fidelity of colour and propcrtion in this Batsford 
selection does all that can be done short of a prolonged study of the 
frescoes themselves. Giotto’s greatness is not simply that of ‘the father 
of modern art’; he is not a Melchisedech, without origin, a sudden 
invader. As Mr Anthony Bertram shows, in an excellent introduction 
to his selection of Giotto’s paintings in the ‘Studio’ series, Giotto was 
‘not an isolated phenomenon. He was simply the greatest of those who 
fused Western plastic and humanistic art with the still vital Byzantine 
tradition.’ In Giotto the suspended rapture of the Byzantines begins, 
as it were, to move. He is supremely the artist of the Incarnation and of 
its effect in giving new meaning to human nature and its needs. So it is 
that passion, grave and controlled though it be, enters into his con- 
ception of those that mourn over the dead Christ; and his St Francis 
is at one with a patterned landscape which reflects the goodness of 
created beauty. 

It may seem a long journey from Giotto to Picasso, but Mr Bertram 
is equal to it, and his introduction to the modern master reveals a very 
welcome discrimination and absence of pomposity. His selection from 
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Picasso’s work over years is sufficient evidence of the skill and 
fertility in invention of an artist who, however violently he may 


— an accepted taste, is never other than alive—and aware of the 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH SINCE 1900. By Eric Partridge and 

John W. Clark. (Andrew Dakers; 18s.) 

It was an excellent idea to include a study of the English language in 
a series of “Twentieth Century Histories’, for language is a principal 
instrument of any culture and its changes are a faithful reflection of the 
ideas it exists to serve. Mr Partridge is well known as a chronicler of 
words, but his contribution to this volume cannot be called successful. 
He attempts too much, and achieves too little. His introductory sum- 
mary of recent English literature is largely a mosaic of the opinions of 
Messrs Spender, Speaight and Reed, and he devotes too much space to 
generalised statements, ‘tendencies of the time’, which, although 
interesting enough, leave too little room for the exact analysis of 
linguistic change which such a study demands. He calls in expert 
witnesses to write of Dialect, the varieties of Dominions English and 
the teaching of English in schools. His own use of the language, with 
its prodigality of parenthesis (one sentence is a page and three quarters 
long), can scarcely be called a fair copy of readable English. 

Mr Clark, an American professor of English, deals with the develop- 
ment of the English spoken and written in the United States, and his 
half of the book is in every respect admirable. His chapters on Vocabu- 
lary, Idiom and Syntax, Pronunciation and Spelling, are lively and 
erudite, fortified with a wealth of example and astute comment. His 
systematic survey of the English Americans use will be of the greatest 
interest to British readers, and his mastery of his material is iself a good 
example of a humane understanding of the use of words and of the 
writer's responsibility. 

LE. 


THe MaxInG OF A NATIONAL THEATRE. By Geoffrey Whitworth. 

(Faber and Faber; 25s.) 

On July 13th His Majesty the King is due to lay the foundation stone 
of the National Theatre on the South Bank—surely the most significant 
moment in the Festival of Britain. In this great circumstance it is fitting 
that there now ap a book setting forth the history of the struggle 
which has brought about this consummation. Its author, Geoffrey 
Whitworth, has done more than any other living person to turn a 
splendid dream into an imminent reality, and by his close identificaticn 
with the movement over many exciting and laborious years—with 
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alterations of hope and despair and the intervention of two world 
wars—is in the position of knowing all the facts and of possessing a 
lucidity of style, and an impartial outlook, which makes his narrative 
at once a chronicle of truth and a fascinating experience for all who 
have the well-being of the British Theatre at heart. 

Mr Whitworth’s story is too packed with incident for an easy 
selection of its high-lights. It shows for instance, how, in 1903, a 
Mr Badger, a wealthy brewer with a passion for Shakespeare, allowed 
one half of his gift of £3,000 to be diverted to the fostering of the 
National Theatre idea which had been aroused by his plea for a statue 
to the Poet. It shows how that most individualistic of actors, Henry 
Irving, was willing to support the idea of a National Theatre and how 
other actors of distinction followed suit. It traces the inception and rise 
of the British Drama League founded by Mr Whitworth himself 
with the clarion call that ‘the Theatre is everybody’s business’, and of 
the subsequent influence the League had upon the whole National 
Theatre project. There is the history of the purchase of temporary 
sites. There are absorbing scraps of correspondence here published for 
the first time. The preface to Harley Granville-Barker and William 
Archer’s book Plan for a National Theatre, invaluable to those for 
whom the book is no longer available, or for whom it has been super- 
seded by the impact of more recent events, is given in full. The entire 
debate in both Houses of Parliament which led to the granting of the 
South Bank site and Government support for the venture is happil 
included. And all fears as to the future of the Old Vic are now dispelled. 
Lilian Baylis’s timeless institution is to be incorporated into the National 
Theatre and the Directors of the Old Vic together with a panel selected 
from its Governors will determine the artistic policy of the new 
venture. 

Mr Whitworth is modest about himself and the part he has played in 
this growing pageant. But writing, however reticent, has a trick of 
disclosing the writer—and here emerge a graceful spirit, an unswerving 
faith, an enthusiasm ever young, and an untarnished mind. 

ERNEST MILTON 


DIALOGUE OF Comfort AGAINST TRIBULATION. By St Thomas More. 
(Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 


We are indebted to Monica Stevens of Vermont for a transcription 
into modern English of Saint Thomas More’s Dialogue of Comfort, 
written by him in prison in 1534. It is a book not so much dealing with 
doctrine as under the form of a dialogue with the dilemma of a Christian 
nobleman (Hungarian) under Turkish rule; in reality it is a challenge 
to the claims of the King to rule the Church. There is the great passage 
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in which the Saint declares that ‘a man cannot be welcome to God 
who, when called, comes unwillingly’: a wonderful and inspiring 
thought. And again, in the mouth of Vincent, the nephew of the Lord 
Anthony, it is said: ‘For to all of us your good help, comfort and counsel 
hath long been a great stay—not as an uncle to some, and to others as 
one further of kin, but as though to us all you had been a natural 
father’—how apt an illustration of the support to us “company of sorry 
comfortless orphans’ of the life and prayers of the great Saint! Once 
more to quote a phrase so appropriate to our a csc to Holy 
Church: “trust well in God and he shall provide you with outward 
teachers suitable for every time, or else shall hi sufficiently teach 
you inwardly’. 

The dialogue, writes Chambers in his superb life of More, ‘had to 
be kept very secret; it was a denial of the thesis that the Head of the 
State might dictate the religious belief of his subjects’; and the time of 
the martyrdom had not yet come. When the dialogue was written 
St Thomas had still a year to live. 

HENRY SLESSER 


Hiarre Betroc. An Anthology of his Prose and Verse. Selected by 

W. N. Roughead. (Rupert Hart-Davis; 15s.) 

“Mr Hilaire Belloc is a case for legislation ad hoc. He seems to think 
nobody minds his books being all of different kinds.’ This was written 
in 1905 and there has been an output, prolific and varied, of four decades 
since then. Mr Roughead’s selections, arranged chronologically, present 
excellent samples of Belloc’s versatility as a writer of prose and verse. 
The collection will be a delight to those who already know and admire 
the master, and many of the younger generation are to be envied the 
joy of meeting him for the first time. 

Chesterton describes somewhere a political meeting at which Belloc 
spoke: ‘He spoke as well as it is possible to speak’. The same praise 
could often be applied to his writing: ‘He wrote as well as it is possible 
to write’. In an age of vague and woolly writing he pt with lucidity. 
Maurice Baring says of Belloc: “As a prose writer he has other chords 
to his lyre: wit, irony, vividness, gusto, and above all vision. ... 
Grave prose like the mellow tones of a beautifully played ’cello... 
solemn, melancholy and majestic. . . .’ 

Mr Belloc this year reaches his eighty-second year and his writi 
days are over. What an immense achievement has been his! Future 
generations of readers will surely endorse Mr Roughead’s verdict: 

Mr Belloc is a great man as well as a great man of letters’. 
BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 
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THE oo OF THE Court. By J. Dudley Pank. (Hodder and Stoughton; 
8s. 6d. 


Bring back the birch as a deterrent; fine the parents of juvenile 
delinquents; publish the names of offenders; censor crime films more 
strictly; abolish the ‘open’ system in Approved Schools, at least for the 
lawless boys who do not respect their privileges; allow increased 
punishments to be meted out to the lawless element to make them 
understand forcibly that crime does not pay; segregate persistent 
absconders in special Schools where locks and bars can put an end to 
their activities. If there is any thesis at all in Mr Pank’s Order of the Court, 
it is to be found in the above points outlined on the dust cover of the 
book. The reader who is looking for arguments for and against these 
highly controversial statements will be icitied, and will be well 
advised to read no more than the dust cover or, at most, the last 
chapter of the book, in which they are embodied under the style of 
*Conclusion’. 

In no sense does this last chapter form a conclusion, for the rest of 
the book is devoted to a light-hearted, somewhat sentimental, account 
of the author’s experiences as a Supervision Officer in a Senior Approved 
School, with an undue emphasis on ‘escapes’ and the tribulations 
suffered by Supervisors in seeking and bringing back absconders. It 
will, however, Se of interest to the general reader who has no concep- 
tion of what life in an Approved School is like, especially in the earlier 
chapters where the day-to-day routine is fully dacbed. 

J.NP. 


THE ts OF PriIvATE ENTERPRISE. By George Goyder. (Blackwell; 
gs. 6d. 

There has been a good deal of discussion among Catholic and other 
sociologists about the importance of responsibility in industry. There 
can be no doubt that the way workers and employers behave is to a 
large extent influenced by the way industry is organised. We argue 
interminably about the relative merits of private enterprise and 
nationalisation, but curiously little attention has been paid to the 
detailed problems of making adjustments in the structure of industry 
without nationalisation. General principles are discussed, but industry 
is basically governed by company law and few people seem to have 
ma very much attention to the possibilities of modifying company 

w. 


Mr Goyder is one of the few. He is an Anglican sociologist with a 
wide experience of industrial administration, and his views deserve 
careful study by all interested in the application of Christian principles 
to industry, though they are not put forward as a ‘Christian’ policy for 
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industry. He suggests that one of the root causes of industrial friction 
is that the law does not recognise that companies have any respon- 
sibilities either to their workers,to their customers, or to the communi 
as a whole. He proposes that the Memorandum of Association in whi 
every limited liability company has to define its objects should clearly 
recognise its responsibilities to workers and consumers and the com- 
ar as a whole, both locally and nationally, as well as to share- 
olders. 

He also suggests that the rights of the workers in relation to a 
company should be defined in its Articles of Association and that 
certain fundamental rights should be defined in Special Articles guaran- 
teed by Trustees so Sot they cannot be changed except by, say, a 
three-quarters majority. Workers would become members of the 
companies for which they worked by being issued with a special class 
of share carrying equal voting power with the ordinary shares so long 
as dividends on the latter were maintained, and might often elect, 
say, two-fifths of the directors. The allocation of a company’s surplus 
revenues would be defined in its articles; the return which it paid on 
capital might be limited and it might be required by law to redeem 
its ordinary share capital or convert it into preference share or deben- 
ture copied ot the end of fifty years. 

The possibilities of modifying company structure are discussed in 
great detail and the articles of the Carl Zeiss Foundation are reproduced 
in an appendix. The whole book is most stimulating and interestin 
and should do much to bring discussions about responsibility an 
vocation in industry down from the sphere of generalities to that of 
concrete proposals. It illustrates what the ‘modification of the wage 
contract by a contract of partnership’ might mean in terms of company 
structure. It should be of particular value to employers contemplating 
introducing changes designed to foster closer co-operation between 


management and workers. 
P.D. 


SELECTED Poems. By Robert Farren. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 
Our Lapy’s Tumster. By Ronald Duncan. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 

The first of these two books is a selection from four already pub- 
lished, by a man who is a director of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin; the 
second is a verse play written for performance in church (Anglican), 
and already performed in Salisbury Cathedral: they have then this in 
common, a background where poetry is meant to be spoken aloud. 

Mr Duncan’s play is half satire on three rather peevish aesthetes 
disguised as mnie whose productions in honour of our Lady we are 
yet supposed to take seriously, and half a sentimental untheological 
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devotion to our Lady which, however pleasing the intention, as a 
substitute for poetry is embarrassing: in production the dialogue of the 
monks and the =e Sa of the Tumbler may achieve their effect, but 
one doubts whether some of the lyric forms used catch the ear of the 
audience as spoken verse should. 

Mr Farren’s poems succeed far better; they are not highly wrought, 
having a ne a rather than subtlety of rhythm, but this is more 
than compensated by the vigour and the success of properly auditory 
effects, refrains, even noises (see ‘Marbhan and the Poets’). One 
criticism: for an English reader there are too many names whose 

onunciation needs to be given. Mr Farren is also more successful in 
his handling of legend, for the long sequence of poems on the life of 
St Columba which is the largest section of the book, whether or not 
true to the historical saint or to Irish bardic traditions, succeed as a 
poem, a new thing, in which legend, imagery, verse and theology 
cohere. 

B.W. 


FREEDOM AND CuLTurE. Essays compiled by U.N.E.S.C.O., with an 
introduction by Julian Huxley. (Wingate; 15s.) 

It would be easy—and yet cheap—for a Catholic, who inherits a 
consistently formulated view of life, to read through U.N.E.S.C.O. 
publications, point out their inconsistencies and question the unreason- 
able faith which they embody. We have no inclination to do that as we 
follow Julian Huxley throughout an introduction, of which the most 
striking feature is the number and variety of metaphors that Huxley 
throws off in rapid succession. We can only compare him to some 
early Church Council trying to propagate its (Bore. 1069 and inevitably 
reflect that the Council did at least have a tremendous story to ‘sym- 
bolise’—that was why they had to invoke symbols—whereas Dr 
Huxley, lacking a story, has to make up with metaphors. Such a 
comparison is saddening, not least because Dr Huxley’s integrity and 
devotion seem to demand a more substantial creed. 

Of the essays in this book German Arciniegas’ strikes the most 
convincing note. In the last essay, however, ‘Freedom of Science’, we 
encounter a person in need of both the ‘freedom’ and the ‘science’ 
which Unesco propagates. For the author, Bart Blok, is a slave to the 
eenahien ief that ‘Bruno was burned at the stake because of his 
r to accept the Church’s dogmatic attitude with regard to the 
Copernican theory of the solar system’. (p. 259.) (Why do so many 
people nowadays assume that they can simply make up history to suit 
themselves?) Again, he holds the opinion scientists (he 
means physical scientists) have invariably opposed totalitarianism 


« 
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(p. 257-60). In all charity—for Mr Blok sounds a kindly person with 


whom one would hate to quarrel—we can only recommend him to 
read a little about Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia—or, perhaps, 
since he is in the U.S., have a look at one or two of the beams in U.S. 
eyes. 

D.N. 


ScottisH Borper Country. By F. R. Banks. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Heart oF ScoTLanp. By George Blake. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Heart oF ENGLAND. By Ivor Brown. (Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 


To say these are Batsford books is sufficient guarantee of their worth. 
The publishers, with justifiable pride, speak warmly of Scottish Border 
Country, the latest addition to their The Face of Britain series, and in an 
appreciative comment on the author they do not exaggerate the merits 
of his book. They claim that the combination of the illustrations ‘with 
the author’s full and attractive text, has produced what is undoubtedly 
the best book on the Scottish Border Country so far to appear’. It is 
not an over-bold claim. 

The bewitching dust-jacket with Brian Cook’s painting of the 
Border County, the photographs, the engravings and the assured and 
well-informed text combine to make this a most satisfying book. It 
contains, as well as learned, though by no means dull, accounts of — 
Roman remains and Border warfare, a rich collection of out-of-the-way 
information such as where to find Grace Darling’s grave, of how 
James II of Scotland’s curiosity proved fatal, or that the Battle of 
Flodden was not in fact fought on Flodden Field. And, of course, the 

reat publicist of the Borders, Sir Walter Scott, is not neglected. A 
yrical description of the little-known beauties of Northumberland is 
unexpected and pleasing. 

The appearance of a third edition of Mr Blake’s general survey of 
Scotland is sufficient proof of its popularity. Fifteen years have passed 
since its first appearance, and the changes and chances of that time find 
their record in a revised text and rearranged illustrations. Mr Ivor 
Brown’s companion volume for England appears, too, in a new 
edition, and remains a model of vigorous topographical writing. 


Untess Some MAN SHow Me. By Alexander Jones, s.1.L., L.S.S. 
(Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 


These pages ‘written for the average person’ are made up of articles 
which appeared in the Catholic Gazette during the years 1948-50. An 
immense amount of scriptural lore is conveyed in a style and with 
colloquialisms which may sometimes surprise the over-fastidious. 


Plainly apparent throughout is an understanding and respect for the 
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everyday teaching and directives of the Church. And very rightly, a 
ooks 


stress is laid on the importance of the literary forms of various ’ 
If only this lively little book can help to break down that stolid 
indifference to Scripture which is no credit to so many ‘average’ 
Catholics in this country, then it will have more than justified its 
production. 
R.D.P. 


D. H. Lawrence AND Human Existence. By William Tiverton. 
Foreword by T. S. Eliot. (Rockliff; 12s. 6d.) 


In effect this is a Christian defence of Lawrence, an assertion of the 
religious value of his work. Fr Tiverton (the pseudonym of a member 
of an Anglican religious order) mixes literary criticism and biography 
with his reflections on the course of Lawrence’s life and writings, but 
fundamentally he is concerned to discover points of contact between 
Lawrence and Christianity. And so doing he is certainly asking for 
trouble. Most of Lawrence’s interpreters—Murry, Kinsmill, Leavis, 
etc.—heartily disagree among themselves; but they would probably 
unite against this new-comer. And one wonders what Lawrence him- 
self would say. . . . This question of course is, in a sense, irrelevant; but 
the doubt it implies returns persistently despite Fr Tiverton’s persuasive- 
ness. For this book is after all one-sided. It is special pleading. Not that 
it is useless; on the contrary, it is decidedly useful; Ain work of a critic 
possessed of considerable talent, writing with intelligence as well as 
sympathy. Only, the sympathy slightly out-weighs the critical 
intelligence. 

It is hard to be judicious about Lawrence. He was so vulnerable as a 
man, and even as an artist. And he has been so sentimentally admired. 
Both spite and sentimentality have been lavished on him. Yet it is 
better to give him sympathy, at the risk of sentimentalising, than 
merely to enjoy a laugh at his expense with Kinsmill or Wyndham 
Lewis. For without sympathy Lawrence’s peculiar gift cannot even 
be recognised, much less appreciated; since it consists, not in any 
technique, but in an weet passionate intuition. He had many gifts, 
but his peculiar power lay in apprehending reality un-rationally; in 
being extraordinarily aware of non-rational modes of being—the life 
of plants, animals and human feeling. Hence, in part at least, his 
obsession with sex. Hence, too, his religion with all its truth and all its 
falsehood; the religion of the blood, the assertion of the sacredness of 
the non-mental. “We can go wrong in our minds. But what the blood 
feels, and believes, and says, is always true.’ This is the fundamental 
statement, rightly and (what is more) sympathetically stressed by 
Fr Tiverton. The greatness, the real nobility and tragedy of Lawrence 


we 
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consisted in his awareness of and fidelity to the implications and 
consequences of that statement. But what does it imply: And what is 
the truth that the blood ‘says’ and that Lawrence saw? 

I wish that Fr Tiverton had answered these questions more clearly. 
He might then have evaluated more precisely, in relation to the general 
lawrentian attitude, those magnificent assertions, belonging mostly to 
Lawrence’s later years, about God and marriage and death, on which 
Fr Tiverton insists because they support his thesis. As it is, we are left 
rather hazy about their meaning for Lawrence himself, and uncom- 
fortably aware that they are being insisted upon at the expense of other, 
quite contradictory, assertions m without being excluded, are left 
rather in the shade. Nor is the fact squarely faced that the intuition 
which made (so to say) Lawrence a genius was also, in effect, his curse: 
his work shows a fearful deviation towards the despairing semi-| 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Lawrence’s motives in writing this a 4 
may have been noble and religious; objectively it represents a spiritual 
collapse. Until this fact is fully admitted one is still touching only part 
of the problem. Lawrence is a tragic character. To say this is not to 
deny outright his claim to be regarded not only as the religious man 
that he certainly was, but as one whose religion was fundamentally 
bearing in the right direction. There is much to support this view of 
him. But other conflicting factors, abundantly documented, enter into ~ 
complicate and deepen the case. Had Fr Tiverton dealt adequately with 
these he would have written an important book, not only an interesting 
and attractive one. Even as it is (with its characteristic Foreword by 
Mr Eliot) it deserves to be read by everyone who reads Lawrence. It 
contributes something fresh; it is generous and deeply suggestive. 

I must add that the allusion to St Thomas on p. 82 is inexact. St 
Thomas does not teach that ‘enjoyment’ of the sexual act ga 
is a sin, in the sense that the only enjoyment permitted is ‘delight . . . in 


what will be the fruit of the act’. In the article Se oem referred to 
(but the reference is confused) St Thomas pe 
sexual pleasure itself with sin. (II-II, 153, 2 ad 2; 


y refuses to identify 
and cf. I, 98, 2 ad 3.) 
KENELM FOosTER, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


Pore Pius xu, by the Most Reverend Jan Olav Smit (adapted into 
English by James H. Vanderveldt, o.F.m.; Burns Oates; 16s.) is an 
excellent exposition of the work of the present Holy Father during 
twelve years fraught with the greatest dangers to the vast flock com- 
mitted to his care. On page 223 Bishop Smit describes his courageous 
stand in the face of the veiled Nazi threat to deport him. ‘Mr Ambas- 
sador’, Pius XII wrote on February sth, 1944, ‘tell your commissioner 
that the Pope, whatever may happen, not only refuses to leave Rome 
but also protests in advance against any indescribable violence which 
may be pareve against the Vicar of Christ.’ One is reminded of the 
deportation to Germany of Pope Benedict V and his death at Hamburg 
in 965. Had Pope Pius this picture in mind at the time he expostulated 
with Hitler’s messengers? The book is profusely illustrated. 

Essay ON Human Love (Rockcliff; 15s.). We would hesitate to agree 
with Lord Halifax, in his introduction to Jean Guitton’s book, that it is 
‘one of the finest fruits of the war’. It has indeed great power as a work 
of speculation, but falls apart, because from the outset it holds that 
man’s first sin was sexual (a view favoured by some contemporary 
exegetes) and because, too, the theme of human love cannot adequately 
be treated apart from that Divine Love which is cause and exemplar of 
all. The book is admirably translated. 

Tue Hierarcuy CENTENARY CONGRESS (1850-1950) is now handsomely 
commemorated in a volume containing the story and photographs 
of the events in London. (Burns Oates: 7s. 6d.) 

Controt oF Lire, Dr Halliday Sutherland’s valuable study of the 
family and its contemporaries enemies, appears in a revised and en- 
larged edition (Burns Oates; 15s.), including two additional chapters 
by Dr Henry Newsholme. Dr Newsholme’s study of the Population 
Report is particularly useful. 

Stimutt is the aptly named title of Mgr Ronald Knox’s reprinted 
sermons from the Sunday Times (Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.). They are 
welcome on several counts, and not least as models of an economy in 
language which achieves its effect almost by stealth, but with the 
maximum of effect. 

Tue Fortigs is a record in photographs of a decade of war and uneasy 
peace. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson; 21s.) A running onmeeinty by 
Alan Ross points the moral as the years pass, from blitz to U.N.O., from 
the mood of Dunkirk to that of the Festival of Britain, and is a proper 
partner for an original series of illustrations. 

BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN consists of the three long 
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articles written by Sir George Grove for his famous Dictionary. 
(Macmillan; 25s.) As Mr Eric Blom explains in a preface, they are 
disproportionate to the scope of the dictionary as a whole, and are to 
be omitted from the fifth edition (which Mr Blom is editing). But 
they remain valuable in their own right, despite the changes in musical 
taste since they were written seventy years ago, and well deserve a 
handsome and separate survival. 

Lonpon WEsT OF THE Bars (Robert Hale; 15s.) is Douglas Newton’s 
last work on his beloved metropolis. He takes us through the streets 
he knew so well and shows us men of long ago dwelling in it and 
loving it as he did; from the earliest times and through the dark 
sixteenth century when its greatest son, Saint Thomas More, bade it 
farewell from the headman’s block on Tower Hill, and then on to the 
present day. The book is confined to ‘London west of the Bars’, but 
as the author says: ‘it is the London that became greater than its sire, 
a settlement that expanded to a giant capital’. An equally vivid study 
of the capital south of the river is given by Miss Grace Golden in 
Otp Bankside (Williams and Norgate; 15s.) and she has illustrated it 
with her own drawings. Where all is so good it is difficult to extol one 
part of the work more than another, but one may in particular stress 
the excellence of her chapters dealing with the growth and develop- 
ment of the Elizabethan stage. 

THE Master Forcer, by John Godley (Home and Van Thal; gs. 6d.), 
is the almost incredible story of a Dutch artist who struggled for many 
years to make a name for himself, and then came to the conclusion that 
critics were unable to distinguish between good and bad art. He 
resolved to expose them once and for all. Possessing an astounding 
knowledge of materials and technique, he painted a Christ at Emmaus 
which the greatest art experts in Europe declared to be an undiscovered 
Vermeer. The sense of power and the lust for money drove Han van 
Meegeren to turn out seven more ‘Old Masters’ which were sold for 
over £750,000. Had not Marshal Goering paid £165,000 for one of 
these pictures the forgeries might never have been discovered. But 
Van Meegeren was arrested on the charge of collaboration with the 
Germans. He proved his innocence in this respect, but revealed how he 
had made fools of the art experts and critics. He convinced them of his 
uncanny powers by painting another ‘Vermeer’ under their very eyes. 
This very much lapsed Catholic artist died in 1947 while awaiting 
imprisonment. He is best described as a perverted genius. 

Tue Worp oF Testimony, by Francis Noel Davey (S.P.C.K.; 2s.), 
is the outspoken Charles Gore Memorial Lecture, delivered in 
Westminster Abbey by the Editorial Secretary to the S.P.C.K., and can 
hardly be recommended too highly. It opens with a brief examination 
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of the “Strength and Weakness of Contemporary Christian Testimony’ : 
this envisages a non-Catholic audience, but many a Catholic preacher 
or teacher could profit from it. It is however the masterly summary 
of the method and content of “Testimony in the New Testament’ that 
particularly commands attention. The lecture concludes with some 
suggestions for the application of “The New Testament Precedent in 
the Modern World’. 


Tue FouNDATIONS OF SINGING. By Franklyn Kelsey. (Williams and 
Norgate; 7s. 6d.) is a book about how to sing by a singer who is con- 
vinced (and who is not?) that the old singers ‘knew something that we 
don’t know any longer. Something has been lost.’ Mr Kelsey goes back 
to Garcia and those before him, but he has pushed his investigations and 
explanations, accumulated from twenty years of singing and teaching, 
into much greater detail and clarity ? a anyone before, and has 
invented a terminology to explain them. He has written a book which, 
though as he admits ‘is for the singing-teacher rather than for the 
student’, is nevertheless of immense value for anyone who is going to 
sing seriously, or is interested in the art of singing. It will not be relished 
by the formulators of fancy modern theories of voice production. 


CONSCIENCE OF THE Kinc by Alfred Duggan (Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.) 
is not, as its title might suggest, a study of King Claudius nor yet is it a 
treatise on the responsibilities of kingship. It is, in fact, an ingenious 
novel in the style of an autobiography depicting eighty years, 450-530, 
in the evolution of England. The autobiographer, Cerdic Elesing, first 
King of Wessex, has left, for the purposes of the novel, an account in 
Latin of his origins, adventures and climb to power, revealing himself 
as a rather nasty old gentleman without a shred of a conscience. His 
path to the kingship is marked by a double fratricide, sacrilege, the 
debauching of a king’s sister, apostasy, the murder of his wife and 
virtua! parricide. Those were stirring times, of course, even though the 
warriors involved had, to our minds, quaint names. Anglo-Saxon 
England is a somewhat nebulous period for the historian but Mr 
Duggan has made good use of his sources and his imagination. 


Tuts INsuBSTANTIONAL PaGEANT by Monk Gibbon (Phoenix House; 
10s. 6d.) is the first collection in book form of all the more recent, and 
some of the earlier, works of a poet who has won esteem from those 
whose approval is worth having. There is nothing complicated or 
complex A te his poetry and prose poems. Mr Gibbon is an individua- 
list who has gone his own straight forward way, undisturbed by 
changing ands and fashions. His poems are direct, easy to grasp and 
delightfal to read. Their engaging simplicity and lyric beauty are 


